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[HE ‘leaned Smelfungus, ‘who | 
I travelled from “Boulogne to 
Paris—from Paris to Rome—| 
and found .all ‘barren:;—Mun- | 
| dungus, who made “ the whole | 
! tour,—going from Naples to 
fa. Venice—from Venice to Vi- 
enna—to Dresden, to Berlin, | 
without one generous con-| 
nection or pleasurable anec- 
dote to tell of,”—such cha- 
racters would personify ‘the 
opposite to ‘the ‘happily- 
constituted architect. Tt is 
indeed ‘little comparatively that 
ean be learnt in-any,single school. 
But, as tthe delightful writer 
from whom we have quoted, else- 
awhere says;-—-'What a large ‘volume of adven- 
tures may be grasped within ‘this little span of 
life by ‘him who interests his ‘heart in ‘every- 
thing ; and who having eyes to.see what time 
and chance are perpetually holding out to him 
as he journeyeth on his way, misses nothing 
that he-can fzirly lay his‘handsion!” There is, 
we believe, an organ recognized by phreno- 
logists, in ‘which they -assert resides a dis- 
tinct faculty,—that giving aptitnde for taking 
notice of objects. This surely is the faculty 
which is the very first for every ARCHITECT to 
possess,—for, without it, power to apprehend 
dimensions, and relations of form and colour, 
and power of memory would be of little avail. 
None there are perhaps, at this time, who 
would travel from Dan to Beersheba, and ery, 
“Tis all barren,”’—yet are there any who like 
Smelfungus—coming out of the Pantheon— 
would speak slightingly of some noble relic of a 
particular school of art? For such unworthy 
sons of architecture we have little sympathy. 

We should have nothing to show of remnants 
of classic art, and little just now in the way of 
medieval antiquities, in the locality which we 
would herein visit with the reader. Yet, we 
may find much-that is interesting in connection 
with architecture, if not something which 
would.claim to be looked at in forming opinions 
upon some controversial questions. 

At this time of the year in London—when 
heat, smoke, and dust, conspire against body 
and spirit,—when the noisome stench of the 
river is reviving,—whilst we are told that the 
alternative of poison left, is, whether we will 
drink or breathe it, health and invigorated facul- 
ties at least may be found within a moderate 
distance. Our rouée will take us to the neigh- 
bourheod of Reigate,—to a district interesting 
for its natural beauty, its geological formation, 
and the variety of building materials to be found, 
and for much that is creditable in its recently- 
built houses, or picturesque in its older domes- 
tic architecture. 

The county of Surrey—extra-metropolitan— 
stands lowest in mortality as compared with the 
rest of Eagland ; and not many years ago, in one 
the reports on public health, the town and 
district of Reigate were specially referred to. In 
consequence of this reference, the place has had 
& considerable accession of inhabitants, and at 
the period of the late outbreak of cholera at 
Croydon, many members of the Society of 
Friends removed from the one town to the other. 

ate stands in the valley hetween the range 
of hills called the North Downs, and the sand 








hills which are found near them, at various 
points of their attendant strata in the chalk for- 





mation. The range of chalk ‘hills extends from 
east to west throughout: ‘the courty, and: 
‘beyond ‘it, and passes by ‘Guildford, Dorking,’ 
and Merstham. ‘The'principal elevations of the 
sand formation are ‘the celebrated Leith Hill, 
south-west of Dorking, and which is the highest 
in ‘Surrey, .and the range -south of the town of 
Reigate. The principal elevation there, ‘has for 
its summit ‘a broad plateau, half a mile in 
Jength, from which ‘there ‘is a magnificent view 
to the chalk ‘hills, beyond the ‘town, on the 
north, and over a wide range of Surrey and the 
Wealds of Kent and Sussex in the other direc- 
tions. ‘Looking north, the foreground formed 
by the trees and the ravines of Lord Somers’s 
park, seen with the broad shadows from a set- 
ting sun, forms ia combination ‘such as may not 
be found in any other country in Europe. A 
prominent object im ‘the valley is the “ Oastle- 
keep,” which, however, consists of amere mound 
of ‘earth, with a modern gateway, the mound 
having, at the base, on one side, .a deep dry ditch. 
A piece of water known as “The Moat ” also 
exists in some grounds adjoining the castle, but 
ison ahigher level than the castle moat. Lead- 
ing down from the summit of ‘the castle mound 
is a descent by steps, ending ina large excava- 
‘tion, which passes under the name of “The 
Barons’ Cave,” and is said to be the place 
where the barons agreed upon the articles of 
Magna ‘Charta before presenting them for the 
signature of King John, at Runnymede. But 
we cannot undertake to say that there is 
any foundation for the story. The place may 
be seen for a “backsheesh.” There are other 
eurjous excavations under the town: these, at 
least, appear to have been merely sand-pits. 
Amongst the beautiful views in the neigh- 
bourhood may be mentioned that which bursts 
upon you, as the top of the hill north of 
Reigate is reached, approaching by the Sutton- 
woad; one from the tastefully-arranged’ gar- 
dens of Mr. Hackblock’s house; and ‘others 
from various points along the chalk range. 
Redhill, by “‘the junction” of the Brighton, 
and the South-Eastern and Reading and Reigate 
lines, is part of the range of sand hills. 
The view from it extends far into the county of 
Kent. At the first approach from the town of 
Reigate, the effect is aided by the church spire 
seen over the crest of the hill, as an object in 
the foreground. This church was a building of 
note a few years ago, when the details of 
Gothic architecture were not so well understood 
as at present. The ribs of the spire, apparently 
in cement, seem to be quickly perishing. The 
manner in which some of the early revived- 
Gothic churches were designed, was not always 
without merit. The support for the spire, 
formed by buttressed angle piers and arches in 
place of the ordinary base of a tower, might yet 
be worked out better than it has been. Amongst 
other places in the neighbourhood, Gatton, 
where there is a church and a beautiful park, 
may be mentioned. Before it fell into schedule 
A. of the Reform Bill, two members were re- 
turned to Parliament, by a few score of inhabi- 
tants, or, mayhap, as in the days of Bottom the 
weaver, somebody *presented a wall, as report 
says was much the case at Old Sarum,—although 
Manchester and Birmingham were unrepresented. 
Reigate, which now returns one member, for- 
merly sent two; and Bletchingley, which les 
some three miles and a half east of the Redhill 
Junction, also sent its two members. Bletch- 
ingley is interesting for its remains of domestic 
architecture, its church, and other antiquities ; 
and here a Roman hypocaust was discovered 
in 1813. WNutfield church, on the road to 
Bletchingley,. is also an interesting building: 
Merstham Church, 23 miles north of the Junc- 
tion, is still more so. Reigate church is chiefly 
“perpendicular,” but has a few portions of 
earlier date, as the nave-piers, and arches. The 
piers are alternately circular and octagonal. 





‘The east end has ‘been restored under Mr. 


HWoodyear. A ‘good ‘reredos ‘and -sedilia ‘were 


discovered ‘a few “years ago; “and ‘the ‘church 
contains a “perpendicular” ‘rood-streen, en- 
caustic tiles, and a monument to the Lord 
Howard of Effingham who was concemed .in 
tthe defeat .of ‘the Spanish Armada. -Indeed, 
other ‘objects ‘of ‘antiquarian ‘interest may be 
found within »very short distances of Reigate ; 
and, for beautiful scenery, the neighbourhood ‘of 
Dorking, and the valley of the Mole beyond Box 
Hill, are seven or eight miles distant. ‘The pictu- 
resque features of the old domestic architecture, 
however, should not be passed over. High pitched 
roofs,and effective chimney shafts, and the.use ‘of 
tilesin ornamental patterns, andsometimes varied 
in courses, which sometimes both ‘cover the roof 


‘and form ‘the endlosure to the upper stery—now 


form the common appliances, ‘handed down in 

the locality from previous times. Of the’ seven- 

teenth century iron-work, some capital speti- 

mens are to be found. he opportunity for 

imparting a pleasing character to the architec- 

ture, is greatly aided by the fortunate jposition 
of ‘the ‘place as to available building materials. . 
‘This characteristic originates with thegeolegical 
formation. ‘Passing‘on the Brighton ‘line from 

London, we cross’a deseending'succession of the 

strata, which “crop out” at various points. 

Geologically under the Bagshot sand, London 
clay, and Jower plastic clay, the chalk formation 
begins a little beyond Croydon. The chalk 
formation comprises these divisions,—as they are 
placed by: Dr. Mantell, whose works form the 
great authority on the geology of the south- 
east’ of Eagland*:— 


1. Upper chalk, with flints. 
2. Lower halk, without ‘flints. 
, ‘Ohalk marl. 
&. Birestome {Oper green sand, or glauconite. 
4. Galt, or Folkstone marl. 
5. ““Green sand,” Shanklin, or lower green 
sand. 


These strata terminate’a little south of Reigate, 
to be -again intersected by the raibway further 
south. They form a figure on the geolggical 
map approaching that of the letter C. The 
strata next to the green sand are the Weald 
clay, and the Hastings sand and Purbeck beds. 
The marl is an argillaceous limestone pretty 
constantly found underlying the chalk: the 
lower beds contain a large mtermixture of green 
sand, and form the coarse calcareous sandstone 
called “firestone.” The chalk-and marl are seen 
to best advantage in the deep cutting at the 
entrance of the Merstham tunnel. The “ hydran- 
lic ” properties of the Merstham lime, and that 
of the same formation, are due to the argil- 
laceous intermixture. When Colonel, now 
General, Pasley made his experiments, hereadily 
produced artificial hydraulic limes by imitating 
the natural combination. 

The firestone is used as the chief buildi 
stone of the neighbourhood. Amongst the old ° 
instances of its application is mentioned that 4 
Cardinal Wolsey at Hampton Court Palace. I 
is not generally considered to be suited for 
tracery and decorative work, though we are told 
that Mr. I’Anson has lately so used it at Lind. 
field church. Caen or Bath stone for such pur+ 
poses is preferred. But for many purposes 
the firestone answers well. When first quarried 
it is dark coloured; but, drying to a beautiful 
white, it tells with excellent effect, as applied in 
some houses at Reigate, where nsed as quoins 
to the walling of the ordinary Nutfield stone, 
which is of a yellow, and sometimes of a dark 
brown or slaty colour. The Galt supplies good 
brick earth, and the “lower green sand ” affords 
sand and stone, with occasional beds of chert 
and fullers’ earth. The fullers’ earth is got at 


* see “ Geology of the South-east of England,” “ The Wonders 
of Geolozy,” “A Day’s Ramble iu and about Lewes,” “ Thoughté 








on @ Pebble,” and the same author's contributions to * Brayley’s 
Surrey.” 
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Nutfield, whence it is conveyed to the woollen 
districts of. England. In days gous by, a railway 

worth helped in 
one part of the carriage. In 1805, an experiment 
was tried to see how much one horse could 
draw on the railway, and thirty-six tons having 
been taken six miles in an hour and forty 
minutes, the wise men of the day affirmed that 
railways were things that could never be worked 
with profit. The Nutfield stone is used for 
ordinary ag 3, ig’ generally ; and the schools 
at Reigate, by Mr. Clutton, are built of it. 

Few localities, however, will be found with 
the same varied application of building mate- 
rials. In the principal Gothic houses, the 
red brick and stone dressings are oe 
For roofing, the red and stained black tiles 
are commonly used. The schools are roofed 
with grey tiles, brought by railway from Ash- 
ford ; whilst the es ag covering of the church 
is of heavy stone slabs. 

In the argillaceous beds of the Weald, bands 
of ironstone are found; and up to 1720, the 
chief iron manufactures of England were in 
Sussex. The decrease of the requisite fuel— 
wood and charcoal in this case—is said to have 
been the reason why the source of supply was 
transferred to the on districts; but up to 1827 a 
furnace was in operation at Ashburnham. From 
the Weald also is procured Purbeck marble. 

The green sand being the chief of the water 
bearing strata, Reigate is supplied with excel- 
lent water by wells, sunk from 20 to 40 feet 
deep. On the north side of the town, water is 
reached at greater depth,—sometimes at 70 
feet. A wi» of iron-stone a few inches thick 
runs through the strata: and when the water 
is not found above this, experience shows that 
the well may have to be sunk much deeper. A 
depth of 150 feet is occasionally required. At 
the Feathers Inn, at Merstham, the well is said 
to be 210 feet deep, passing wholly through 
clay and marl; but there, a copious supply was 
reached at 60 feet, and now rises to a somewhat 
higher level. We apprehend that the collating 
of a few such facts may one day again be im- 

ortant in connection with the water supply of 
,ondon. 

The absence of a more copious supply for the 
town of Reigate, however, interferes with per- 
fect success in the house-drainage. There is a 
sewer along the main street, which takes the 
road-drainage. Most of the houses in the town 
are connected with the sewer, but retain the 
original cesspools,—the overflow only passing 
off; whilst the houses lately built generally 
depend upon cesspools only. In cases where 
the system of perfect drainage into the sewer is 
sought to be carried out, it is found that the 
street becomes offensive,—so that, from the 
want of facilities for flushing the sewer, the 
abolition of cesspools is not encouraged. e 
whole question of the sewerage and hen 5 
deserves re-consideration, though the healthful- 
ness of the district may at present remain. 
During the prevalence of the cholera, it is said 
that no case occurred at Reigate. We are told 
that the well water does not generaliy get con- 
taminated, and that in the exceptions, the 
defective cesspool, when discovered, is soon 
altered. This, however, seems to us to admit 
the main case,—a single cesspool being some- 
times productive of a large amount of mischief 
for years, before its state 1s discovered. 

It cannot be too well considered in the case 
of new, or rapidly extending towns, that the 
whole question of sewerage and abolition of 
cesspools turns upon the position and sufficiency 
of outfall, and the complete removal of the con- 
tents of the sewers to such point, at least. But 
even here the inquiry does not stop. In short, 
there is a preliminary question,—only held over 
in the case of London, from the apparent pecu- 
liar impracticability of immediate solution. A 
commencement has, however, been made at 
Reigate in the utilization of the sewage; and 


though, as partly will have appeared, even there | years 


the evidence is incomplete, every experiment of 
the kind at such a juncture demands at least a 
notice. But, we are assured that a much larger 
quantity of sewage—as from increase of houses, 
and the better working of drai uld be 
employed profitably on the land which now 
receives a supply. This land consists of a por- 


the well-known contractor, from Lord Somers, 
at Michaelmas, 1854, The portion now under 
irrigation—about thirty-five acres—in 1854 was 
mere moor land, bearing rushes, and of little 
value. It is now becoming covered with rich 
grass and clover—though no seeds have been 
sown—and, in this the first season for fairly 
testing the operations, is obviously of consider- 
able value for pasture. The land is to the south- 
west of the town, and adjoining the Heath ; and 
the sewage formerly found its way throwge 
ditches, marked as branches of the Mole on the 
Ordnance map, and ran for two or three miles 
on to the main course of the river. The 
sewage is now intercepted at the main out- 
fall, or at various lower points, by sluices, and 
turned aside into branches intersecting the land, 
from which the distribution is effected simply 
by other branches called “ gutters,” over the 
edge of which the liquid is allowed to flow 
laterally, and spread through the roots of the 
og It seems open to consideration whether 
this simple mode of distribution, though pos- 
sibly the means of benefit to the health of the 
district as contrasted with the previous arrange- 
ment, is the best that could be carried out. 
other cases, where similarly simple means have 
been adopted, it has been argued that injury 
resulted. At Rugby, for the distribution over 
Mr. Walker’s farm, iron piping, jointed with lead, 
is provided; and elsewhere the operation is 
completed by stand-pipes or canvas hose and 
spreader -jets. These, however, are points 
which need not be gone into further at present ; 
and the land in question is not such as will be 
likely for some little time to be approached much 
nearer by the populous part of Reigate. It is, 
however, to be noted as curious in physiology, 
that cattle will drink sewage water sometimes in 
preference to that at their regular drinking- 
place. This is said to arise not from any ab- 
sence of preference for the pure over the impure 
water, but from the coldness of spring water, 
which is distasteful to them. But a horse has 
a more delicate taste. Cattle could be pastured 
within a fortnight of the time of irrigation. 
The question of water supply is important to 
all parties. In dry seasons we apprehend that 
neither are the original ditches relieved, nor 
can Mr, Wythes’s operations be continued. 
With reference to the relative proportions of 
land to receive sewage, and sewage to be got 
rid of, it seems that there is a limit which 
would be speedily reached in the instance of 
London, even in the Essex marshes, which have 
a description of soil that will take an unusual 
amma Mr. Wythes’s land might take three 
times the preenes quantity, or more : but if the 
irrigation be excessive, or the sewage matter in 
eat strength, grass is forced too fast (as shown 
ere in spots close to the places of overflow), 
and the cattle will leave it. The question whe- 
ther gain rather than loss might not be made to 
result through this rapid development, did not 
2 ee to be answered ; for, although two crops 
of hay in the course of the year may be the 
most that the seasons will a there would 
seem to be the alternative of turning on more 
cattle. Doubtless, however, these are points 
which could be settled by persons more familiar 
with agricultural operations than we claim to be. 
But they seem to us points of some moment in 
reference to utilization of the sewage of London. 
The drainage of Mr. Wythes’s land is effected 
by 2-inch piping, leading into open ditches. The 
pipes are laid at a depth of 4 feet, and about 
5 feet apart. The latter distance, adopted for 
convenience, is greater than what might have 
been chosen otherwise. No general rules should 
be laid down without reference to the soil. Thus 
in clay, the drains will require to be compara- 
tively close. Depth, even exceeding that adopted 
in the present case, is desirable in land i ; 
With drains at only 18 or 20 inches, which, ac- 
cording to Mr. J. B. Denton, have been used at 
Alders ott, land “ regains its wetness in a few 


As to the commercial question involved in the 
application of sewage, it would, perhaps, be pre- 
mature to hazard an opinion in such a case as 
the present. Nevertheless, the improvement in 
the quantity and quality of the grass is such, 
that it is thought in another year the land will 
be worth four times its former value. There is 





tion of the Priory Farm, taken by Mr. Wythes, | 





no engagement between Mr. Wythes and. the 
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town as to the future,—as the “outfall ig 
simply diverted ; and it is thought the town 
could not divert in any different direction, 
At Rugby, Mr. Walker has a lease of the 


sewage for twenty. years,—paying for it 
year. But we hope Mr. Wythes will cae 
the full benefit from his enterprise. The same 
sewage-water has been used on arable land, by 
means of a manure-cart, with great ady; 
Road-scrapings and ditch-earth, where e 
with the sewage, are highly valuable as dresgj 
to crops. The main sewer at Reigate, we 
remark, though well built, is said to be putin at 
too high a level for Lord Somers’s house (the 
Priory), so that parts of the house have been 
liable to get flooded. 

The number of houses commenced round the 
town within a very recent period, has been 
considerable. Much of the work, however, 
into bad hands; so that many of the houses 
have been standing for some time unfinished. 
The chief of them are now in course of com. 
pletion. 

We have no particular wish to set the London 
speculative builders to work in the neighbour. 
hood ; for, indeed, what can be done at Reigate, 
in character of art, seems to be much in advance 
of what is done in the immediate suburbs of 
London. The principal exceptions may be 
found on two estates of freehold land societies, 
south of the town, At Redhill Junction, also, 
where a new town, called Canning Town, has 
risen, the /aying out and the general taste are 
of alow order. But, north of Reigate, where 
the chief building has been going on, not only 
are the houses distributed, so as to preserve the 
trees and the beauty of nature generally, but 
in the designs themselves there is considerable 
taste. A similar remark would apply to several 
large houses, as those in the Tudor style—one be- 
longing to Mr. Compton, designed by Mr. Clutton, 
andanother with effectivetiled roof by Mr. Parnell, 
and to an Italian villa on the Heath, and others. 
Mr. Clutton was the architect of the schools, 
which are built of the Nutfield stone. One of the 
largest houses recently built is that of Mr. 
Roslin: it is in the Italian style, and generally 
excellent in character. Indeed, both arising 
from the materials and the design, there is ex- 
traordinary variety of character at Reigate ; and 
one who wanted to cogitate over the questions 
appertaining to the great question, “ Classic” 
versus “ Mediseval,”—to wit, whether one or the 
other is best fitted for the eduction of art,— 
which is most consistent with modern ideas and 
comforts,—or whether both might be taken u 
and laid down just as whim might dictate, wo 
find many practical suggestions and exemplifica- 
tions, albeit he might get not farther than the 
cautious judgment, that “much could be said 
on both sides.” 4 priori, it should seem, that 
contrast by regular forms with the forms of 
nature, would be the aim we ought to hold in 
view, and that, consequently, those styles in 
which regularity of form par proportion is the 
principle, me go to make the best combina- 
tion. Regarding character of style in our time, 
the Italian style, or something nearest allied to 
it, it must be observed, maintains its hold. With 
all the talent which has been exhibited, Gothic 
architecture is not yet the style of the majorit 
of houses and ibis buildings. If it appes 
from the exterior of a house, it sits uneasily 
within ; for, not even in the most “ consistently 
decorated and furnished buil ven the 
Houses of Parliament—can you blinded to 
some _interloping tine, which tells that the 
world without is still not goimg any-ways 
medigevally. The course in art, as in all 
things of knowledge and intellect, once entered 
upon, is as that of a barbed hook. It may 
be even nearer to back; but pull that way, 
and it rends you ; but push on and you get 8 
long distance and with little detriment. We 
do indeed, now, hear less of the merit of stand- 
ing on the ancient ways ; and the aim of P 
cists and medimvalists we will now take as 
one,—viz. the eduction of new art. The eman- 
cipation, however, should be complete ; 
words are sometimes let fall at Hema Seo 
ings—less by architects than architects Lar 
trons,””—which raise in us misgivings. Beyon 
that remark, we may say that indeed (as we 
have said often), particular style chosen 18 





less consequence, than that for the sake of 
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ablic appreciation of architecture, there should 
pat one general style ; and the main point, 
therefore, will in such case be,—how is this 
soonest to be reachedP 
Still is there something in the character of 
recently-built houses at Reigate (the majority of 
which to Gothic features) which seems to har- 
monize well with the scenery. And the roofs, 
eaves, chimneys, and porches have, in new houses 
as in old, that importance preserved tothem which 
should be ever found in domestic architecture ; 
and ps, after all, it is because these things 
were, during many years, neglected in versions 
of Italian architecture by those who were think- 
ing too much of precedent, that a prejudice 
which need by no means pertain to new 
works, or to mere style, belongs. The Reigate 
architecture seems mainly due to local men, who 
have studied the old buildings of the neighbour- 
hood, put forth some effort, and have known 
how to use their resources in materials. There 
are afew buildings in starved Italian, carpenter’s 
and cement-man’s Gothic, and other nondescript 
styles,—some which are “ picturesque,” rather 
than durable and weather-proof, and some other- 
wise designs which fail in the barge-boards. 
But the place generally deserves a visit. 
When Mr. Felix Summerly went on his ex- 
cursions some few years ago, he happened, at 
Reigate, to come near aclean-looking hostelrie, 
called the White Hart. Whereupon having 
called for a toothpick, mustard-pot, and some 
such light articles, and finding the diagnosis of 
the mustard-pot promising (a test which we take 
leave to say had been one of ours ever since we 
practised peripatetic eating), he was emboldened 
to order a stuffed chicken, and came back to 
it and ate with appetite. Whereupon, still 
mindful of the toothsome flavour, and having 
“judicious drank,” he sat down to immortalize 
mine host, and send guests to his larder,—not, 
however, without threatening instant impale- 
ment in case of any dereliction from the mode- 
ration of his ‘charges. Whether Mr. Cole’s 
friend did wisely stand upon his “ ancient 
ways,” we know not, but he did leave the scene 
of his ministrations with cash in pocket. What 
may be the genius of the place now, also we 
know not; but the “exterior perspective 
view ” is still clean and comfortable looking ; 
and those who may not have the best of friends 
at Reigate, or who look to find their— 


«* * * warmest welcome at an inn,” 


we should think may, “nobly daring,” call for 
stuffed chicken, on strength of the traditional 
repute of the White Hart. 








ON THE DOMESTIC BUILDINGS OF 
WESTERN FLANDERS IN THE SIX- 
TEENTH CENTURY, ILLUSTRATING 
THE ORNAMENTAL BRICKWORK OF 
THAT PERIOD.* 


THE population of Bruges was formerly over 
200,000, but now it is not one-fourth of that 
number; and from its frequent sieges, and the 
destruction of its sithodral and many churches 
and religious houses towards the close of the 
last century, gardens of great extent are 
attached to many houses in the town. Two 
other square fronted houses of later date are 
equally decorated, as those before-mentioned, 
ae differing in character. The basement 
is of stone up to the windows, the upper 
part of red brick moulded in the arches and 
jambs, and the ornaments are panelled, fretted, 
or reticulated, all of varied patterns. The 
parapet is embattled, and over each pier is a 
corbelled turret decorated like some of our 
Elizabethan chimney-shafts: the upper parts 
have been destroyed. Over the arches are 
inserted white stone medallions. This building, 
and another in the Rue Neuve opposite, are 
called the Spanish Houses: both are covered 
with terraces or lead flats, and have their 
beam “ ankers ” in the piers. 

_, On this square stands the great belfry, or as 
it is now called “Tour de la Halle,” built of 
brick in 1291. ‘The quoins and some of the 
toa the ae pinnacles of the upper 
a , the  engies the upper nal stage, 
the small windows, belfry jambs, and the arches 


# Read by Mr. Chantreil, at Institute of Architects. Seen 








are of stone: the masks or salient angles, and 
the body with the recesses and some of the 
tracery, are of brick. 4 

Of the form of the original termination there 
is no account, but after being struck by light- 
ning in 1492, it was decorated with a wooden 
pa, Leanghroen! composition, which was agai 
destroyed by a storm in 1741. It was then 
covered with a common low-pitched roof till 
1824, when pinnacles and a parapet were added. 

This tower was at first insulated, but in 1364 
the large hall surrounding it was built by the 
cloth merchants for their market-house, in which 
the annual fairs are now held. The tower is 
about 300 feet in height, and with that of the 
Church of Notre Dame, 360 feet high, may be 
seen from the sea on approaching the port of 
Ostend. The belfry contains four octaves of 
bells, varying from 23,000 to 28 Ibs. in weight. 
The apertures are open, and the bells visible : 
they are firmly attached by the head to oak 
frames, and are struck on the external surface 
by hammers connected with levers balanced by 
weights, and raised by strong wires also acted 
upon by metal pegs inserted in a large — 
cylinder, turned by a weight which is wound up 
daily. Four airs are set upon the cylinder, one 
for each quarter of an hour: these are generally 
changed once in three years. On Wednesdays, 
Saturdays, and Sundays, from noon till one 
o’clock, modern airs are played on the bells by 
a professor of music, who strikes keys properly 
Emo These chimes or carillons, which are 
said to be the finest in the world, were invented 
in 1469 by a native of Alost, near Gand, and 
first introduced in this tower in 1503 by Simon 
Waeghenlis, of Mechlin. The bells were recast 
in 1675 by Melchior de Haese, of Antwerp, and 
again after the fire in 1741 by Georges and 
Jacques Dumery. They remain in very perfect 
seadtieie though exposed for more than a cen- 
tury to the action of the weather. In 1805, 
when preparations were being made for a de- 
scent on England, being a défenu in the town, I 
could see with a telescope our English block- 
ading squadron from this belfry. 

Crossing the Grande Place to the Rue Flam- 
mande, there is a curious front, rising from a 
central pillar and corbels which project 2 feet 
from the end walls: all is brick excepting the 

illar-shaft, brackets, key-stones of the arches 

elow, and the huge crockets and ornaments on 
the coping of the gable, which are of Ecaussines 
stone. Continuing by the Quai des Augustins, 
and passing seraiel of the same class of houses, 
at the corner of the Rue Espagnole, isa double- 
gabled house bearing the date 1596 in front, 
and on the Quai de la Main d’Or adjoining (on 
the site of the India House and doubtless a 
sad of it), is a building with the corners 

evelled off for brackets and canopies to contain 
statues of saints, many of which have been re- 
instated: the recesses are richly moulded and 
contain pillar bases, but the roof has been 
recently modernized, the gables, arches, and 
tracery removed, and a wooden cornice substi- 
tuted. This will give an idea of the general 
style of modernization now in progress. Oppo- 
site this building are two very singular gables : 
the recesses are moulded, and contain pillars 
with capitals and bases. Leaving these build- 
ings by the Place des Orientaux (now Wednes- 
day Market), we arrive at the Place de l’Aca- 
démie. The Academy of Arts is a doubtful 
restoration of the fourteenth-century hall burnt 
1755, but near to it is the sixteenth-century 
Weigh-house, for regulating the town dues, or 
“Octroi.” The steps, columns, arches, and 
tracery, with the curious recessed window, are 
of stone, but the warehouse portion of the 
building is of brick: within sight of this build- 
ing are nearly a dozen others of the same class, 
and the old Exchange is a fine specimen of 
a hall of the fomvtamth century. On the “ Quai- 
long,” bordering the canal, which passes through 
the town and unites those of Gand and Ostend, 
is another good example of this class of houses. 
In St. John’s-street, among several others, one 
is selected for the curious line of junction’ of 
the arches ; and in the Rue des Pierres we find 
a very lofty gable covering five apertures in 
width,. At the back of the “ Palais Te Just:ce,” 
communicating with the old Corporation Hall, 
or “Maison des Francs,’ which contains the 
celebrated carved chimney-piece, in stone, 











marble, and oak, is a curiously ornamented 
brick gable, so situated that it can only be seen 
from a private garden, from which an arch leads 
to a vaulted basement under the hall, the front 
of which, with curious angle turrets springing 
from corbels, faces the of the Fish Market. 
The high-pitched roofs are covered both with 
es and plain tiles. Most of the roofs are 
ighted by glass tiles of the same form and 
thickness as those of clay : they have been used 
for ages, as well as the conical ventilators, 
which are made to fit to both plain and pan 
tiles. The general character of the buildings 
is not confined to the vicinity of Bruges, for 
there were many of the towns proportionatel 
opulent which are now équally reduced. 
these houses were most substantially built : both 
the external and partition walls were of great 
thickness; the cellars invariably vaulted, the 
arches in many instances formed of accurately- 
radiated stone and hard burnt bricks, usually 
set in tarras. In many of these houses plaster 
was entirely omitted, the walls bemg lined from 
the floor with panelled oak wainscoating or dado 
upon battens over trellis, upon which stron 
canvas was nailed, which was covered wit 
stamped, gilded, and coloured leather, often 
tapestry, and even oil paintings. The floor- 
beams were frequently carved on the underside. 
In the tapestried rooms, jib-doors, with concealed 
hinges and spring latches, were well contrived 
so as not to interfere with the design. The 
windows (from their cross-bars called croisées) 
are of considerable antiquity, and in many cases 
coeval with the buildings ; they open on hinges 
both outwards and inwards, and sometimes slide 
and fasten by side bolts or iron pins. Sash win- 
dows are unknown. 

In the fine old fortified frontier town of Ypres 
(now in course of dismantling), which contains 
but a tithe of its former population, the same 

eneral style of domestic architecture prevails. 
som struck with the fine proportions of a lofty 
house built entirely with Ecuassines stone, and 
on inquiry ascertained that it was called “La 
Maison des Templiers,” being a portion of the 
buildings belonging to the Knights Templars, 
erected in 1250. ‘The remains of the corbelled 
turret are hexagonal on plan, and the tracery 
of the upper windows varies. This town con- 
tains a magnificent town-hall of the fourteenth 
century, 430 feet long in front, with a large 
corbelled pinnacle at each end, and a grand 
central tower, with corbelled pinnacles at each 
angle, and a spire. The brick church of St. 
Peter has corbelled, volygonal turrets at the 
angles of the transition Norman tower, and 
curious square projections on each side for stair- 
eases, which rise from the’ ground. The body 
of the church, rebuilt with brick in the four- 
— century, is 250 feet’ long and 90 feet - 
wide. 

The cathedral of St. Martin .is a fine thirteenth 
century structure, with transepts and a grand 
western tower ; a spire begun at the end of the 
fourteenth century is still incomp.'ete, and some 
of the angle crockets remain within’ an enclosure 
on the north side as they were left t\y the work- 
men. Another fine (fifteenth centu'ty) church 
is St. Jacques’, and there are severa:' monastic 
buildings of later date. The towns of Ccvmmines, 
Wervick, Menin, Courtrai, Roulers, ani Thou- 
rout, with many others, contain large\ brick 
churches, and their brick buildings presen't the 
same general features as those of the capit.1l,— 
Bruges. 

Now, inferior brickwork and stucco are co M- 
ing into fashion and superseding the fine o.'d 
realities : on the Quai Saint Walburge, in Bruges, » 
I recently observed that a large old building, 
used for many years as a cavalry barrack, was 
being prepared for the Athenée, or public school 
of the town. The basement appeared to be of 
granite, but on approaching to ascertain whether 
it was granite or Ecaussines stone, I was sur- 
prised to find it only one inch thick,—a mere 
plaster imitation ; this too a public work con- 
ducted by l’Architecte de la Ville! 

All modern buildings are of the same cha- 
racter : oe fronts, wood or plaster cornices, 
are rapidly superseding the old gabled realities, 
and compo is there, as here, the genius of the 
age; plaster and paint imitating whatever 
modern taste, or the want of it, requires. 

All these old buildings in their picturesque 
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- architect; arches, semicircular: or’ segmental, 
thrown.over apertures unlimited in extent, and.|' 


_ were better known than those of’ Bélginmy, probably 
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variety, with sufficient light. and shade,, required’ 
not the aid’ of colour to improve them, and the 
Spanish as well as. the Gothic traceried. eleva- 
tions might suggest an idea for improving: the 
style: of decoration in our street. architecture 
without having recourse. to mere copyism 
Brick, no longer subjected’ to an excise’ duty, 

ight be moulded to. any form required’ by the 


window openings made of adequate size for the 

mission: of light and air, with every. comfort 
that the most. sanitary. measures could demand : 
ornament might also be introduced in a similar 
manner, aud skylines. formed of great wee 
with brick. (whien tle expense of stone precluded. 
its use), properly set in cement, which ought to 
he: capable. of resisting the effects of rain,. so 
that. we might have dry and durable houses. 
The great difficulty arises, not from want: of 
skill'or good: materials, but from-the admixture 
of inferior and!improper ones by the speculating. 
builder, who, thongh he. professes: to build’ 
cheaper than the architect, will ultimately:prove 
more expensive to the unfortunate owner, who 
is deceived by the flimsy cloak that for a time 
covers the-rottenness beneath it. 


The Chairman (Mr. G: G; Seott, V.P.), at the close’ 
of. the: paper, observed, with regret, that the great! 
towns. ol. Belgiam.had sunk from. their. former: com-- 
mercial importance into. comparative decay, and that. 
“compo” wasvevery day detracting. from their.archi- 
tectural interest. It would be most desirable to have 
the ancient buildings of Belgium fually,illustrated by 
measured’ dfawings: for street’ architectttre, these 
buildings firnished a most’ valuable field of’ study: 
The brick’ buildings of Italy and' North’ Germany’ 


becanse the latter were in remote towns; at'a ‘distance 
from: the main lines of ‘railway, Thus; fron :Calais: 
to Ypres, all: the: little towns were fall of: beautiful 
specimens of. brickwork, both: in the churches: and 
houses; Hevmight' say that. there were: four great 
brick districts. in Europe—1. some parts of Bngland, 
particularly, Norfolk; 2. Belgium; 3, the North of 
Germany; and.4. the North of Italy; eat. of them 
deserving of attentive study.. There wore also:three: 
sizes of ordinary'bricks. The size nww used for ordi- 
nary commercial ' purposes, being that which could be 
most easily handled’ and laid, woul/ always prevail, 
bat’ there were two other sizes. ‘In the north of 
Gérmany they had not only a bric.& of our own ordi: 
nary size, and one about’ 7: or 8: inches long’by, 1 
inch thick, but also an enormow's brick used for’beild- 
ings on’a magnificent’ scale, b sing miore’ than 1 foot 
long, 3} inehes thick, and 6 inehes wide.. These 
were used with: great effec’; in) churches, city gates; 
&e:. With: regard to by ick bond, the chairman 
observed, that:at Richbor ough Castle bricks were used 
at’certaiw intervals to b' md together with flint-rubble, 
over the face-of which they were in-some cases made 
to.turndown. As tt! restrictive daty.on bricks-had 
been removed, it’see’ ned absurd that’ architects should 
have goneron for fo ar or five years without any, appli- 
cation (except in a very few instances) of moulded 
bricks'to orname Atal'uses. The misfortune was; that 
they never’ pre pared’ their working drawings: long 
ettough beforel And to'give'time for’ making’ moulded 
bricks: A gr eat'déal might’ easily be done; not'only 
with mould’ 4 but! with! cut! bricks; of whieh’ some 
beautifal st @cimens'might be found’ in the-sixteentti 
centiry’ b didinge*about London. Bricks*fit: for: this 
purpose’ wuld be obtained’ not! far from: the: metros 
eyes a4 Hedgerley: aud GChalfont:. ‘The moulded 

on the Continent: were often. glazed: with: a 
green’ or black glaze; which-gave. them a very rich 
effect ;,. At-Lille there were. some-bricks with a- bright 
gre’ m and a bright yellow glaze. 

Mr. M. D.. Wyatt,.in reference to the-manufaeture 
of glazed bricks,.said that the difficulty appeared to 
‘ge to find a glaze which would expand!and’ coutractin 
the same ratio’as thie Urick'itself. _ 

Mr: Jenuings, os' to the’ English cat bricks of" the 
sixteeritl’ aud seventeenth’ centuries, observed that 
they were all kilm burnt. Moder bricks’ were 
very utieqaally burnt; aud besides the’ inferiority 
of the’ thaterial; it would: be more expensive to:cut 


o abandon the use of a particular form of brick which 
he particularly desired, because’ he’ was told: that it’ 
jwould .take'six weeks’ or’ two montlis-to'make them. 
‘Unless architects: allowed’ the’ necessary’ time, there 
was not’ much: chance of mouldéd bricks:coming ‘into 
use‘again: Mr: Pocock: added;.that the rosettes’ in: 
the metopes and the mouldings: of. the:well kaown 
house im St:. Martin’sslane;, had‘ been cut: after the 
bricks»were laid;. 

Mr. Donaldson: remarked upon: the: singolar’ fact 
that in the Belgian works.the. tracery. was generally 
placed-in the solid panels, and:not, as:in England, in 
the heads:of the door and:window openings. It would 
be-very interesting to know exactly the manner in 
which this brickwork. was put: together, . and. parti- 
cularly whether two or three original types ouly were 
employed, and’ applied’ in’ different. ways, asin‘ the 

Moorishi style; or ‘whether the: bricks were put up in 
rectangular’ forms: and cut’ afterwards: He: hoped 
Mr. Chantrell would ‘investigate this point during’ bis 
next’ amual visit'to Belgiom) Before moulded bricks 
could! be suecessfally employed im Bogland; it’ would 
‘be necessary to'train: a class: of workmen for the use 
of' them: The: smith’s:work: of Belgium, briefly: re-- 
ferred: to by: Mr. Chantrell;.was: of great: excellence;: 
‘aud had: been ably-illnstrated in. the works-of Mr. 
'‘Haghe and!Mr. Digby: Wyatt. Mr.-Chantrell hadre- 
ferred to.the-Spanish houses‘of Bruges; and it was a 
curious citcumstance, that. although the Spanish do- 
minion in Flanders existed only. 150:years, the build- 
ings of that. era, both in: Bruges, Lille, and: other 
towns, displayed’ a distinctive aud’ magnificent 
Renaissance \vharacter, with’ large’ bold features: and 
richness‘ of décoration. Heé*did not’ think the’ white 
stone employed at’ Bruges resembled that of Paris, but: 
that: it' was rather’ an’ indarated’chalk, such as: was 
found at’ Sti Omer: While on the: ftonts:of some: of 
the» Belgian’ houses: the iromwork: bore. the:date, on 
these Spanish houses: the: date - was: seulptured in ‘the 
stone panels; so that a: chronological series‘ of them 
might ‘be selected. 

Mr. Papworth said: that. the English moulded.and 
cut bricks were of a.very different materialfrom those 
now in-use.. Some good specimens: would. be found 
in the. doorways of: the two Temples in London. 
They: were kilo:burat, with a:close grain, made with- 
out breeze, and ‘were laid, not’ in. mortar, but’in’ lime 
cream, thinned.to the greatest’ possible extent; and 
they were sometimes driven’ into’ their’ place‘ with a 
mallet: The work was left out'im bosses-where neces- 
sary, and'these were cut'to the required‘form.. After 
being. worked ‘with the chisel they had'to be rubbed, 
so that at.enornrens’ amount. of work:was: necessary, 
and ia 18+inehcapital'would wot) cost less than 6/:. or 
87. at the present:time:. He believed! the-comparison 
oficost: between moulded bricks of:common form: and 
common Portland. stone. would! be: a-little;, but: not 
very mach, in favour. of'the.latter:. To-the four. brick 
districts.already mentioned, he.begged to add another, 
the south of. Spain, where’ some very. interesting 
works existed. The Spaniards also used terra cotta, 
and of this material’ there were some examples in 
England. These dated’ from before the Civil War, 
and preceded the use of seulptured’ brickwork, which 
came in after that’ period: 

Mr: Scoles said’ that moulded’ bricks had been 
extensively used’ (férthe’tracery of’ windows, &c.) at 
Cossey’ Hall} Norfork, the seat’ of Lord Stafford: 
These’ bricks: were: made upon: the spot, and he:be- 
lieved‘ that! the damagé* from: breakage: in burning 
rendered thet as! expensive as: stone:. For plain 
splayed: work; however; moulded: bricks: would: be: as 
cheap:asicommon brieks: 

Mr: G. Powler:said that:the: subject.of brick build. 
ings was peculiarly interesting to: him;. as: he: had 
special opportunities of stadying the subject, and -had 
brought. before: the uotice of. the Tastitute the. brick 
architecture of. the. north of Germany. The speci- 
mens illustrated. by Mr. Chantrell were. all’ of-later 
date than those, with the exception of the bell'tower 
of Brages. The description which Mr, Chantrell had 
given of Bruges forcibly reminded hin of tite German 
towns; especially of Liibeck; whiere-the- wide but grass 
grown’ streets; and tte’ Houses, either untenanuted or. 
applied to other than their’ original’ purposes; exactly 
ttdlied wittr Mr: Cliantrell's account of Brages. In 
the- practical’ application of moulded! bricks the most 
essential requisite. was to: design: so: that very few 


ie féw days, in-which a gentleman had’ been obliged’ 





them for ornaniental' work than: to'employ stone: He 
referred: tosome beautiful cut brick capitals; about 260 | 
years oldj.where’ it was-evident the bricks had! beba 
built up first and. ctit afterwards: There woalil-be no— 
difficulty ia getting bricks-of any form-or'sige if. the 
demand-for thent existed.;. but brickmakers justly com- | 
Plained that they would not be able to get rid of any 
hew forms or sizes. 
Mr. Pocock: concurred in the opinion that thie 
adoption of. moulded: brick’ depended’ entirely upon. 
the timé nevessary for making them, and not ow the 
Xtra extpetive. He knew # cuse occurring withiw the 


moulds only should. be needed; The buildings in: the 


north. of Germavy presented great: variety in: their: 


appearance, bub tlie different forms employed were. 
really-very few.. With M.. Chateauneuf he hmd. spent. 
a-cousiderable time in stadying these buildings. They 
had drawu every moulding they could. find, and the 
result was that the variety arose chiefly from the: 
combination. They liad‘also visited’the- places where 
tlie: bricks’ were manufactured, and where in some’ 
instances’ the manufacture’ had beew carried ow for 
centuries. The brict-fielde of Litbeck, for instance,’ 
had been'iin constant operation since: the erection of! 


i 





tie cathe and’ oth Wellgo 
the’ ca , repairs and’ other works Bei: i 
stantly. requited: At’ Liibeck’ the: works: wes eer 
ducted'in a'very primitive manner; but’ at Riathenay:* 
where the best bricks were maneféctired for Berlin, 
the more’ modérn "were used. All the 
German bricks: were kiln. burntiand ‘retain: theirform 
better'tham: the Engtish: clamp bricks: He:believed 
that glazed bricks were: net: Used: aby ai veryy: carly; 
period. Glazed headers-however, ,aeci 'Vitvified, 
in the-kiln, were-employed,.and the-use ‘of. artificially. 
glazed bricks. ensued.. The. latter. appeared! to have 
been glazed by dipping: them into.some solution, aug, 
perhaps burning them.afterwards, but. the glaze. was 
certainly, not applied before the briek was: Burnt, 
Mr. Fowler stated that his father liad’ employéd 
moulded. bricks to some extent’ for the ciroulg: 
headed’ windows of a: large lunatio asylam; withont 
any extra cost beyond'that.of plain bricks; which; for 
such a‘ purpose, would require to beaxed and' rubbed! 
Mr. Hayward stated that' the tower’ of the church: 
of Sti. Botolph). Colehester, adjoining: the: ancient! 
Priory, re most elaborate:moulded: brick. 
work, .the'work ‘of tlie:proprietor of m large: briekyard: 
vear’ the ‘town; ; aud. it: afforded oma i 
proof:of ‘our-ability'to-execute any, work-of:the kind, 
The Chairman:drew' attention: to: the: grandeur: of 
the buildings: illustrated: by’ Mrc. Chantrell). arising 
from theirrmaguitude:and heighti;~ points: which were 


tecture. 








ON THE RESEMBLANCE BETWEEN 
MEDIAVAL: AND: CLASSICAL ART; 
AS EXEMPLIFIED’ IN THE GLASS 
‘PAINTINGS: OF THE TWELFTH AND 
THIRTEENTH CENTURIES:+ 
Ir may perhaps be recollected that ona former 

oecasion,. whilst. adverting to the harmonious 

agreement between ancient’ painted’ glass and 
ancient Gothie architecture,, L alluded to the 
resemblance which.the glass paintings, contem- 
poraneous with the arclitectires of the latter 
part of the twelfth century: and early part of the 

thirteenth,. bore to the antique; and thus I 

concluded, from their agreement with the archi- 

tecture,, that we might contrive to produce 
modern glass paintings equally in keeping with 
early Gothic architecture, and: superior to the 
old.ones'as works of art, if, instead'of merely 
copying. these ancient remains, or perhaps barely 
correcting their bad drawing, we should strive 
to work up to those models.of excellence which 
inspired the earliest’ Christian artists, and which 
have been adinired; and I’ will: venture to say 
will'be: admired. so: long as. an.appreciation.of 
beauty shall continue to be a faculty of the 
human mind, although persons:may occasionall, 
be met with who seem to have been rende 
insensible or indifferent to their merit by a too 
exclusive: study of the: Medissval art; Inthe 
discussion which these:remarks occasioned, the 
propriety: of illustrating my. views:by means of 

a drawing. was suggested,. and: I agreed’ to 

resume the subject whenever I was prepared 

with such a.means of explanation.. I have been 
prevented from fulfilling my promise.earlier, but 
the delay is not. to. be: regretted, since it has 

— on ae “ag cone ™ 

now I would particularly, guard’ myse. 

the supposition that the drawing yesttoed pet 

tends to be a. perfect. exponent. of my views. 

To carry out: these views. as E desire would 

require far. greater avtistic power than I can 

command ;, and therefore.T must. request you to 

regard it not. by any means as a:finished design, 

but simply as an explanatory diagram.. ad 
‘ The influence whicli classical antiquity exert 

Byzantium, has. been repeatedly insisted upon 

at illustrated by: modern. writers. In some 

instances we are almost able: to see ort | 
track by which. such influence: was transmitted : 
in others it- is impossible to forbear ascribing 
mucli to tlie effect of local remains,, the. fut 

'a Roman occupation:. ineitlier. case 1b 1s ai 

' cult. to. discriminate: between the work of native 

‘and foreign artists.. Still. however, ne aca 

‘resemblance points. to: a. commen Bas og 








variety of causes may unite to 
‘resemblance more palpable. on some- occasion 
than.on others. But the widen the expeme” 
the more positive is.the belief im the 
*Inittivold Markcof Brwndeobumm 
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not)sufficiently, attended. to: im: Euglish: streetiarchi. 


on: the arts of the: west,. principally ‘through - 
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or Greek character of western artin the twelfth 








thirteenth centuries. 
“oe this influence ancient pametinting: State 
it in the 


exempt. They are infected by 
oa oes caallas Dpicdenets of ehconceh et. 
I am sorry I cannot corroborate by documentary 
evidence the opinion I have formed from the 
of the painted glass. When and 
toe the art of painting upon glass was dis- 
covered is still a matter 0 comgeaian. The 
testimony of the earliest writer, T ilus, by 
itself only shows that, at the time he wrote, 
France was, par excellence, the country in which 
it was practised.. He tells his readers, that they 
will find in his book “all the knowledge that 
Greece possesses in the kinds and mixtures of 
colours; Tuscany in inlaid works, and the various 
kinds of niello; Arabia in malleable, fusible, or 
chased work; Italy in the various kinds of 
vases, and the carving enriched with gold and 
silver, of gems and ivory; France in the pre- 
cious variety of windows ; and the industrious 
Germany in the delicate workmanship of gold, 
silver, copper, iron, woed, and stones.” The 
Abbé Texier indeed—the author to whom I 
have had the most resort, because his inquiries 
are the most germain to my own pursuits-—con- 
siders it probable that the honour of the dis- 
eovery is due to the Limoges school of artists ;* 
and though his chief reason, the similarity of 
the process of enamelling to that of glass paint- 
ing, of itself is entitled to little weight, espe- 
dally if the — be correct that Germany 
shared with Limoges the manufacture of ena- 
melled ware, the leaning of my mind, in the 
absence of any-evidence to the contrary, is in 
favour of his opinion. Our not finding any 
speci of painted glass earlier than the 
twelfth century or the end of the eleventh, and 
these nowhere except in France—so far, at 
least, as Tam aware of—affords a presumption 
that earlier specimens never existed, and that 
the commencement of the manufacture was in 
France. And I have long been of opinion that 
the glass used in the earliest glass paintings 
was made from Greek or Byzantine recipes, on 
aecount of its being so similar in texture and 
colour to the ancient Greek glass. Therefore 
(without, however, necessarily committing our- 
selves to the opinion that the art was discovered 
in France) I think we may safely conclude that 
it was discovered in Western Europe by some 
school of artists under Byzantine influence. 
Indeed, the very badness of the figure-drawing 
in the earliest examples, as compared with the 
excellence of the foliaged ornaments —and 
which, therefore, cannot be attributed, as in the 
case of the earliest enamels, to any peculiar 
difficulty in the manufacture—is an argument in 
favour of the discovery. being made by a school 
of artists as yet immature, such as a provincial 
school might be considered in comparison with 
that of Byzantium. And by way of accounting 
for the d and intensity of Byzantine influ- 
ence in France, I may mention, on the autho- 
rity of M. ‘Texier, that as early as 979.a Vene- 
tian colony was settled at Limoges, for the pur- 
pose of trading-with the spices and other com- 
modities of the East, conveyed from Egypt by 
way of Marseilles. Mr. Fergusson, in his very 
useful Handbook,t corroborates the supposition 
that it was with Alexandria that the Venetians 
had their closest connection, though no doubt, 
as the great carriers of the Levant, they were, 
at that time, in frequent communication with 
Byzantium. ‘To what extent the Venetians im- 
bibed the Byzantine principles of architeeture— 
m some degree modified by their commeree with 
1s seen a veference to their 
great church of St. Mark (a building remark- 
able, secording to Mr. Fergusson, for being the 
uly real specimen of Byzantine arehitecture 
the limits of the Western empire), and 
the churches of St: Front Périgueux, the erec- 
tion of which is aseribed to the Orscolo L., 
Who cameo sojourn: in France in 978. Souillae, 
uléme, Cahors, Solignac, Fontevrault 
y, Flese, St. Hilary of Poictiers, and 
others, all at no great distance from ‘Limoges, 
attest, in their general arehitectural resemblance 
* See Essai historique Apaentiors et les 
Guailnms de Limoses, par Me TAbbs exer, Gast dacriat 
ues” ion tout maktes of the  Gociet-des Amtiquaipes de 


The IMusteated Handbook of Architecture,” 
fuwon,MCLBA ayels Moray toe wipers 





to St. Mark’s, how thoroughly the colony ear- 


ried with it. the taste and arts of the parent 
The Byzantine school, thus implanted ia 
France, was during a considerable period con- 
tinually having its traditions revivified and cor- 
rected by the influx of fresh artists, and new 
works of art: from the East. Greek artists, it 
seems, were living there in the thirteenth cen- 
tury; and as late as 1421 an inhabitant of 
Limoges brought with him an artist to carve a 
resemblance. of the Holy Sepulchre, on his 
return, by way of Venice, from a pilgrimage to 
Jerusalem. If, then, glass painting were a 
French art, having its cradle in or ie the neigh- 
bourhood of Limoges, we should expect to 
find its earliest remains displaying Byzantine 
sage ant an the lenin more or 
ess st velo 0 e Antique; 
and aaeainits the mirth piace of ry art 
may have been, I assert that its earlier 
remains do display these features. The most 
eareless observer ean hardly fail to be struck 
with the resemblance between the glass paint- 
ings of and towards the middle of the twelfth 
century, and the illuminations in the contem- 
porary Greek MSS. or with the frequent recur- 
rence in them of Greek ornaments; and the 
same general character may be traced in glass 
aintings until quite the middle of the second 
Palf of the thirteenth century, when it gradually 
died out, before the increasing influence of a new 
style, of which the sculptures in the choir of 
Lineoln, to which Mr. Cockerell has directed 
our attention,* may be said to be an early and 
a favourable type. But the glass paintings 
which, on the whole, most closely resemble the 
antique, are those which were executed between 
1170 and 1240, or thereabouts. I am not seek- 
ing to deny that these works were executed by 
native artists either in France or nag. come but 
I cannot aseribe, as some have done, their 
greater freedom and closer likeness to good 
models, merely to the progressive improvement 
of a school, Xt seems more reasonable to sup- 
pose that the change was in great measure 
caused by the influx of Greek artists, and 
greater aptitude on the part of their pupils to 
profit by instruction. The draperies, instead of 
being tightly wrapped about the limbs, and 
scanty in their proportions, as in the earlier ex- 
amples, are more elegant and flowing, reminding 
one of the voluminous draperies of the antique ; 
which they resemble not only in the set, but the 
very form of the folds, betokening a material 
thin in texture, and, from its plianey, allowing 
the action of the limbs to be easily seen beneath 
it.. The heads, too, more nearly resemble the 
antique in their contour. In one of the windows 
of Canterbury Cathedral, erected shortly after 
the fire in 1174 (the second window from the 
west, on the north side of the choir), are some 
heads which might have been copied from thie 
old Roman, There are some similar ones at 
Lincoln, in glass, of the same date as that of 
the north rose, and now worked into it, though 
not belonging to it. There is also a strong 
resemblance to the antique in the fashion of the 
garments. It is well known that the Romans 
had in great measure ceased to be the gens 
togata licmiien rerum dominos, gentemque 
togatam) even in the reign of the Emperor 
Augustus. The lacerna, a cloak fastened on 
one shoulder with a clasp, and sometimes fur- 
nished with a hood, originally borrowed from 
the army, became, on account of its greater con- 
venience, worn with the tunic, as the ordinary 
dress of the Roman citizen, and by degrees the 
toga was reserved for State occasions. ‘After 
the remoyal of the seat of empire to Constan- 
Sony, @ variety of additional dresses were 
used, many of them of Greek origin; the 
more. stately of which were, with its usual tact, 
appropriated by the church, as it gathered 
power, and which are the foundation of the 
mass vestments of the Roman clergy at this 
day. ‘This has been clearly demonstrated by 
the learned Krazer,+ whose accuracy, though it 
way Pare been painful to the high churchmen, 
as sho 
most sacred things, 
Some of thesé dresses were, moreover, ado 
their courts by the 
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Roman empire, and thus were handed dowa to 
later times. The Dalmatie, in which the 
of King John, in Woreester Cathedral, is cloth 
is an instance, and the modern peers’ state robe 
is another. The most popular dress ax 
those nations who possessed themselves of +! 
territories of the empire, no doubt was the tunie, 
with or without the lacerna, or a shorter eloak 
used by the private legionaries, ealled the 
sagum; and this dress, with slight modifica, 
tions, appears to have been in actual use ip the 
thirteenth eentury. The Medievals almost 
invariably adopted the tunic with long sleeves, 
in preference to that with short sleeves, whieh, 
was the one usually worn by the Romans; 
and instead of the Bracce and buskins of antic 
quity, they clothed the nether man in long 
hose, over which they use long shoes or boots. 
So that, with the exeeption of the legs and arms 
being clothed, there is but little difference 'be- 
tween an ordinary thirteenth century figure 
copied from glass, and a figure taken from the 
arch of Titus, or Trajan’s column. The long 
tunic reaching to the feet, so common in the 
lass paintings of the thirteenth century, also 
had its prototype in imperial Rome. The Hgure 
on the arch of Titus show that it was.at that 
time often worn beneath the toga. Indeed, 
startling as it may appear, a mo of 
the toga itself are to be found in pictures on 
glass of the thirteenth century; and I have 
little doubt in my own mind the mantle 
which, carelessly thrown over the long tunic, 
constituted the conventional dress of prophets 
and of saints, not being ecclesiasties, through- 
out the middle ages, was, in fact, but a corrap- 
tion of the toga. ; 
With regard to the Ornament, it is eas 
by means of the carved ivories (of whi 
perceive a catalogue by the Arundel Society, 
has just been issued), to trace the tran- 
sition from the classical, to that used in the 
twelfth and thirteenth centures. It is so plain 
that the medizval artists borrowed their ideas of 
ornament from the antique, and which heing so 
purely architectural and conventional is on that 
aecount, I think, the finest of all ornament, 
that I shall not urge the matter farther. Indeed, 
the thing speaks for itself. I shall, therefore, 
proceed without farther delay to deduce a few 
practical hints from the facts 1 have stated. 
The question that naturally arises is, if glass 
paintings whose drawing so much resembles the 
antique, completely harmonize with the build- 
ings of the twelfth and thirteenth centpries, 
would not other glass paintings equajly haxmo- 
nize with such buildings whose drawing should 
more exactly resemble the antique in point of 
excellence? I say in point of excellepee, for I 
totally diselaim any intention of recommending 
the substitution of copies of classical draperies 
or ornaments for medieval ones, or exchanging 
the individual eharacter, and strictly human, as 
opposed to God-like expression of the counte- 
nance which distinguish Christian art, for the 
more generalized and conventional treatment of 
the antique. I wish to see the Christian senti- 
ment elevated but not obliterated by a study of 
the antique, and the medieval drapery drawn 
as the mediseval artist would have drawn it had 
he possessed the power of the Greek. 
am persuaded that if the same tone of 
colour which we see in ancient glass papplings 
of the twelfth and thirteenth eentaries 
adopted, all archeological requirements will he 
satisfied by adhering 40 the costume of the 
period, and general form of ornament, and pre- 
serving the individuality and charaeter of the 
heads. Thus the atiitudes of the figures, the 
arrangement of the groups, and general east of 
the features, might be taken as closely as possible 
from the antique, whilst the draperies should be 
treated as being thin in texture, voluminous, 
accommodated to the limbs, and moulded into 
deep simple folds. I believe that works 
executed upon this principle would often he 
taken for old ones of very superior quality. No 
doubt to achieve such works w require far 
higher artistic power than is generally now em- 
ployed in glass painting, and a vast deal mone 
tend to in- 


@ Proceedings of the Archmologioal Institute at Lauecia, vexe, | common sense of the country, I believe, if +4 
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matter were properly presented to 
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that most patrons of glass painting would pre- 
fer possessing one picture window in a church, 
exhibiting a decent display of art, all the other 
windows being filled with good pattern glass 
—- instead of being content as now with 
ving every window filled with the veriest 
trash, under the denomination of Pictures. The 
resent want of artists to execute such works 
is no argument against the system, since we 
may be sure that plenty of artists would come 
forward as soon as they ascertained that their 
services were required. If the system is cor- 
rect, there can be no insuperable difficulty in 
working it out. 

Mr. M. D. Wyatt, Hon. Sec. called attention to some 
drawings exhibited by Mr. Waring, Associate, which 
illustrated the principles laid down by Mr. Winston. 
He added that the best confirmation of Mr. Winston’s 
opinions might be found in the works of the early 
Italian masters who studied entirely from the remains 
of Greek art, and whose pictures, if transferred to 
glass, would make the most perfect glass paintings 
that could be had. 

Mr. Waring, Associate, said that in the drawings 
exhibited his object had been to show that the best 
painting was applicable to glass as well as to any 
other material. In glass painting especially the end 
justified the means, and if the effect was striking and 
beantifal, it was absurd to quarrel with the material. 
A general feeling existed that opaque objects should 
not be painted on glass, but in the drawings before 

the meeting representing windows in the Duomo of 
Florence, executed in the early part of the fifteenth 
century, colour was the means of producing the effect. 
‘The drawing was excellent, but colour was the great 
point the artists had in view. He had seen nothing 
in oil painting approaching the excellence of these 
works, and he believed when a painter witnessed the 
-effect produced by the richness and brilliancy of them 
when the sun shone through them he would be 
tempted to throw away oils in despair. Tuscany was 
particularly rich in specimens of painted glass, and it 
was a matter of surprise that so many artists had 
visited Italy without describing or illustrating the 
numerous specimens there to be found. Mr. Waring 
gave the dates of the windows shown in his drawings, 
and the names of the artists by whom they were exe- 
cuted.* He drew attention to the fact that in these 
works the design was made without regard to the 
intersections by the lead line, and he believed, from 
examination of numerous specimens, that the lead 
line, far from destroying the effect of glass paintings, 
rather added to it. In the specimen, from the Jeru- 
selem Chamber, exhibited by Mr. Winston, the lead 
line went completely across the head of the Saviour, 
but if seen at a distance, that lead line could never be 
observed. The idea conveyed by these works was 
that of a beautiful work in mosaic rather than a 
painting. The idea of the injurious effect of the lead 
line had induced’:a mode of treatment in modern 
works which produced the effect of transparencies 
rather than mosaic work. This was the case with 
some of the specimens exhibited in the Great Exhi- 
“bition of 1851. 

Mr. Wyatt said that in.a former discussion of the 
subject there appeared to be some difficulty in under- 
standing how it was that the black line was essential 
to beauty in stained glass. The reason was that those 
colours which transmitted most light were apt to 
spread upon the adjoining colours, and therefore 
wnless the black line went round the light parts the 
whole windows would fuse, and the lighter parts 
would appear to eat up the shadows. 

Mr. Donaldson observed that in glass painting one 
obvious requirement was, that there should be no 
large surface of any one unbroken colour. The object 
was to fill up, in one way or other, whether by black 
lines or by ornament, all the spaces, so that they 
should mould one into the other, and yet have a line 
of demarcation; but there was no great mass of 
unbroken colour in any one part whatever. There- 
fore in the example shown by Mr. Winston, a portion 
of a Jesse window, although the whole was cut up 
into small parts, it still formed an agreeable compo- 
sition. In another specimen shown by Mr. Winston, 
the figures were made to occupy as much as possible 
of the whole space, leaving as little ground as possible 
dividing them; and he believed Mr. Winston could 
find that in his own design rather too much ground 
was left, the figures being too small. In the old 
works large and powerful masses of dark colour formed 
the predominant tints, to which the other colours 
were subordinate. In examining the various examples 
of different ages he had always felt that these were 
some of the principles which had guided the: best 





* St. James, from the Transept of the Cathedral, Florence; 
Prophets and Saints, from the same piace, ascribed to Francesco 
Gambassi, 1434, but certainly earlier; St. Matthew and St. mark, 
from the Choir, Lucca Cathedral—Ugolino da Pisa, 1489; Virgin 
and her Child, from the North Transept, Sta. Maria, Novella, 
Florence. Alessandro Fiorentino, 1491, 


inters on ; and, to a great degree, the effect 
been CAnspecdine of the forms of any particular 
iod. He believed the forms of any period might 
made harmonious, provided these leading elements 
were adhered to with regard to the combinations of 
colour. Mr. Winston’s design was an effort to get 
rid of the trammels which bound down modern 
artists. In France the art had recently been carried 
out very successfully. 

Mr. Winston stated that in his own design he had 
given more ground round the figures purposely to 
counteract the spread of colour in the figures, which, 
it would be observed, were invariably coloured lighter 
than the ground of the panel. In the example 
shown from the Jerusalem Chamber the effect was not 
satisfactory, because the figures were so crowded that 
there was not sufficient ground to cut them clearly 
out. 

Mr. Donaldson was of opinion that there should be 
very little ground, but that that should be of a very 
deep colour. Glass painting should be treated like 
bas-relief in sculpture. In the bas-reliefs of the Par- 
thenon and the tombs of the Greeks, especially of the 
later period, and in the Roman triumphal columns, 
the proportions of the figures were rather large and 
gross, in order to fill up the ground. This was neces- 
sary in order to produce fullness and richness of effect, 
and to prevent poverty of expression in the figures. 

Mr. Wyatt said that the principle in ancient art 

was to allow sufficient ground where poverty of action 
was intended, but where continuous and moving ac- 
tion was required, as in the Parthenon and Trajan’s 
Column, they filled up the whole of the ground. The 
same law would hold good in glass painting, but for 
the swelling of the colour of the light parts. He 
therefore agreed with Mr. Winston that a larger pro- 
portion of ground was necessary in glass painting than 
in any other branch of art. 
The Chairman, Mr. Tite, observed that the want of 
success attending modern English glass painting, as 
compared with that of France, arose as much from a 
want of combination of colour as from a want of cha- 
racter in the design. Many costly attempts had been 
made in which the colouring was utterly inhar- 
monious; and the want of character in the imitation 
of ancient glass was equally remarkable. In some 
recent cases, as at Ely Cathedral, the object appeared 
to be to copy all the ugliness of ancient glass; and 
he sincerely wished some of the ameliorations pro- 
posed by Mr. Winston might be introduced. 








CROMLECHS AND INSCRIBED STONES 
IN CORNWALL. 


WE noticed, lately, a work containing views 
of the “ Ancient Crosses and other Antiquities 
in the West of Cornwall,” drawn and engraved 
by Mr. J. T. Blight.* We have since learnt 
that Mr. Blight, now little more than twenty- 
one years old, is wholly self-taught, both as a 
draughtsman and wood engraver, and has pro- 
gressed in the face of difficulties ; and we would 
therefore strengthen the previous notice, and 
obtain for him, if it might be so, the aid of those 
interested in antiquarian pursuits. 

We will let him speak for himself, and give a 
few of his representations of cromlechs and 
incised stones. 

There are five of these ancient monuments 
in the west of Cornwall, all in a good state of 
preservation. The remains of one may be seen 
in a field about half a mile from the Lanyon 
cromlech, and of another at Bosprennis, in 
Zennor. There are two other cromlechs beyond 
the limits of his inquiries,—one at Trevethy, in 
St. Cleer, and another, now fallen, at Coit, in 
St. Columb. 

The cover-stone of the Lanyon cromlech is 
18} feet long and 9 feet wide: from the under 
part of this stone to the ground it measures 
5 feet. Borlase, and others who have followed 
him, state, that this cromlech is high enough 
for a man on horseback to pass under it. The 
Caerwynen cromlech (fig. 1) is less than that of 
Lanyon. 

The Zennor cromlech is the largest in the 
county: the me rye are about 9 feet high,— 
the cover-stone, 18 feet long and 103 feet wide. 

The cover-stone of Mulfra is about 9 feet by 
12 feet. The upright stones are 5 feet high. 

The top-stone of Chin cromlech is nearly 
13 feet long and 113 feet wide; its elevation 
is about 4 feet. (See fig. 2.) 

The Mén Amber (fig. 3) is in the parish 
of Sithney, on the property of C. W. Popham, 
esq. of Trevarno. It was formerly a logan- 


* Londom: Simpkin, Marshall, and Co, 
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stone, but was thrown off its balance in’ the 
time of Cromwell, by Shrubshall, then governor 
of Pendennis. This stone is 11 feet long from 
east to west ; — 4 feet. Mén Amber is 
corruption of Mén-an-bar, which signifies ¢j, 
top stone. 
“TThere is a Druidical Circle at Boscawen-in, 
St. Burian : fig. 4 shows it. The stone within the 
circle, which is in a slanting position, measures 
8 feet in length. The stones which compose the 
circle are at irregular distances, some bei 

8 feet, and others 12 feet asunder ; they are 
from 4 feet to 5 feet a. This circle consists 
of nineteen stones, and is about 73 feet in 
diameter. 

Mén-an-tol (the holed stone)—fig. 5—is at 
Anguidal-down, Madron.—Centre stone, 4 feet 
in diameter and 1 foot thick,—the hole, 1 foot 
3 inches in diameter. The other stones stand 
about 7 feet or 8 feet from the holed one, and 
are from 4 feet to 5 feet high. 

In the parish of Wendron there is a holed 
stone like the above: it is 7 feet high, 9 feet 
long, and 1 foot thick,—the hole, 1 foot 6 inches 
in docaiten: In a field adjoining there is a 
barrow covered with rough stones. 

Fig. 6 shows some Inscribed Stones in St. 
Hilary Churchyard. ‘The parish church of 
St. Hilary was destroyed _— in 1853 : inclear- 
ing away the ruins the above inscribed stones 
were discovered. One was found built into the 
wall with the inscription downwards, filled with 
mortar, and a portion of one side had beenchipped 
off to make it even with the wall, and thus ap of 
the inscription was destroyed. The first line is 
nearly gone, yet the letter P, as an initial letter, 
is perceptible : then follow contractions of the 
words Flavio Julio (or Juniori) ; then Constantio 
we Constantino, these words being used indif- 
erently for the same person, as may be seen by 
reference to the Fasti Romani Consulares) ; 
then Pio, with the abbreviation of Augusto ; 
then Caes, for Cesari ; then an anomalous word 
which is considered to be Divi ; then Constanti, 
for Constantini ; followed by Pit ; and Aug. for 
Augusti ; terminating with Filio. The inscrip- 
tion may be interpreted,—P.... to Flavus 
Julius (or Junior) Constantius (or Constantinus), 
the pious and august Caesar, son of the divine and 
pious Constantine the Great. The date of this 
monument, which was probably a milliarium, 
or mile-stone, must be somewhere between 
A.D. 326 and 337: it is composed of a coarse 
elvan or porphyry, which occurs in the parish. 
The length of this stone is 4 feet 6 inches, 
breadth 1 foot 11 inches, and 10 inches thick. 

The other stone is of granite, and measures 
6 feet 7 inches in length, 1 foot 9 inches wide, 
and 10 inches thick : it was found at the north- 
west angle of the chancel, 2 feet below the level 
of the floor. From its position, it is probable 
that it was used as a foundation-stone ; and it is 
imagined that the symbols. inserted on it, 
arranged in two lines, represented Masonic tools 
and implements, which had been adopted as a 
sign manual by Notus, the builder or architect 
of some ancient structure which might _ 
stood on the same spot. The inscription woul 
simply mean, “ Notus, his mark.” “ Notus, his 
mark.” The symbols are shown by fig. 7 on 
a larger scale. 

Mr. Blight’s endeavours deserve encourage- 
ment, 





OUR ROADS AND WAYS. 


MopeERN cities and towns have @ great 
advantage over the earlier Capitals as con- 
structed by our ancestors: they are fo 
not only in the best localities as regards oe 
venience of harbourage and water-carriagé, Du 
they are laid out in wide and straight streets 
that quadrate with each other. There is aclear 
vent and view from end to end, at every angle, 
and in four directions ; each line terminating ™ 
the expanse of nature, whether it be land, 
ocean, or river. 

In the United States the benefit of os 
arrangement is exemplified by the metroponts 
Washington; and the cities of South Australia, 
laid out on the same plan, will rong es 
increased populations an immunity from the 
complexities, sinuosities, and incongrulties W 
hamper and disfigure old London. 





In progressing from a hamlet to a village, 
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Fie. 3.—The Mén Amber. 





Fie. 5.—Mén-an-tol, at Anguidal Down, Maaroa. 


CROMLECHS AND INSCRIBED STONES, CORNWALL. 









Fic. 2.—Chin Cromlech, Morvah. 


Fie. 6.—Iuscribed Stones, St. Hilary Churchyard. 








then to a town, then to a commercial port, then 
to a city; all the constrictions of the first foun- 
dations were here retained, whilst suburban dis- 
tricts became incorporated within the nucleus of 
the bills of mortality, and the limits of small 
tenures, in crofts, tofts, and messuages, defined 
the causeways, and fixed the old arterial ducts 
of communication between the old heart and the 
more healthy new limbs of the municipal body. 
‘Thus it is that, with the exception of the Tower, 
there is no loose in old London: it is baled and 
packed together like the common warehouses of 
great contractors a was too valuable, 
within the walls too limited. Between 
ondon-bridge and Blackfriars, at right angles 
with the river, a distance of scarcely three-quar- 
ters of a mile, there are twenty-four streets 
ok Ludgate-hill and Cheapside, all run- 
ig nearly parallel to King William-street and 
b~, teoric By St. Paul’s Cathedral occupies 


the first great open space cleared within the 
corporate jurisdiction, and, together with the 
improvements consequent upon the great fire of 
1660, led to the epoch of architecture which, 
under the great Sir Christopher Wren, conferred 
upon this country credit for architectural cele- 
brity. The great thoroughfares of access which 
now lead from the City, such as the Commercial- 
road, Whitechapel-road, Shoreditch, and Alders- 
te-street, were mere accidents. They then 
ed to the City, as did Oxford-road, the New- 
road, and others: so that for width and direct- 
ness, the public now existing, and still breath- 
ing, is indebted in nowise to the original design 
for the vitality ¢hey afford to an aggregate mul- 
titude of nearly three millions. It would not be 
fair to omit the credit due to liberality and 
enlarged notions, for Trinity-square, Gough- 
square, and the Temple-gardens !—that is all 


of citizens; for Finsbury and Gray’s-inn-square, 
as well as Lincoln’s-inn-fields, were extra muros. 
We must not, however, forget that the hallowed 
Smithfield was intra libertates. 

As stated in a recent number of the Builder, 
most of the old streets’ remain in the pristine 
curvilinear and rectilinear propinquity. The 
value attained by sommmeseial position and con- 
venience of sites, formerly occupied by dusky 
counting-houses, has transmuted the modest 
lane shops of such merchant princes as once 
gifted this country with colleges, almshouses, 
schools, and hospitals, into mighty palaces of 
stone and marble: so far the narrows of old 
London are rigidly fixed, but no farther. 

‘Old boundaries were doubtless the directi 
lines for the roads or streets when first formed: 
a fence, a ditch, or a wall were winding, and the 
proprietor built up to his metings; the public 








that was set apart for the health and recreation 


way thus taking the direction of private rights. 
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The greatest amount of individual profit was 
considered, rather than general convenience. 

| We did not make the city nor the town, there- 
fore we must take them as we might a slop 
garment,—ready-made ; and, as in the latter 
ease, all we can do to adapt the vesture to the 
shape and body of our times is to open out a 
little here, to take in a little there, and so rub 
on, until occasion and circumstances may allow 
us new fabries with new and better workman- 


ship. 

5 young America, as in our new colonies, 
where blocks of land are surveyed and laid out 
in squares, such irregularities of crooked and 
mazy roads are less of a necessity, Private 
property in lands is easier both of measure- 
ment and of definition; your neighbour’s land- 
mark is, in territorial gases, settled by a meri- 
dianal and longitudinal line : four angular points, 
at most, demareate it, and a solar observation 
sets it at rest. It is thus they square their 
differences in the new States, the system of 
square miles, or 640 acres, toa block, is extended 
to townships in one-half, one-quarter, one- 
eighth, or one-sixteenth sections. 

A great sameness may be considered to follow 
the A seater y= of a town in this fashion, —Street 
100, in width and extent, corresponds so exact! 
with Street 10. It is not so; for, unlike Russell, 
and Harley, and Wimpole, and so on streets, 
there is a diversity of structure,—the taste, 
fashion, and fancy, are as strongly contrasted as 
the extent, style, and pretension of the houses : 
and then you have the termination at either end 
invariably open. To form an idea of the effect 
of this, we have only to recollect the feelings 
produced on us by the opening of Portland- 
place into Regent’s-park ; or ou a smaller scale, 
those of Grosvenor-street or Brook-street into 
Hyde-park ; but the aspect of an internal square, 
such as Russell-square from Bedford-place, and 
others similar in that locality (so agreeable on 
that account only), is quite sufficient to embody 
the idea of a noble route, ha its termination 
in the country. If it be w the trees 
glitter in the sunshine and rage with the storm : 
in snow or frost, and every variety of season, 
they are beautiful: if hill or mountain, plain or 
prairie, still the sense of freedom rushes on the 
thoughts of townsmen and of drudges, every 
time they look forward during their out-door 

‘occupation. 

There is yet a stronger motive for the 
thorough range of streets, and the planting of 
forest-trees within cities, and that is the perfect 
ventilation secured by the former, and the more 
healthy atmosphere by the latter. 

Those familiar with the city will readily 
remember the freshness occasioned by Jime- 
trees grown to forest dimensions in some 
courts and recesses, as well as in churchyards 
there: The Patisians know how to value their 
Boulevards: they sit and linger and Juxuriate 
under their road-side trees. Some approach to 

| their taste is carried out in Westbourne-terrace 
and in Katon-square : these are noble beginnings, 
so far as they go, but made only to be seen, not 
enjoyed, by the wearied squatter. 
t would be too much to expect, that the 
most magnificent street in London, Pall-Mall, 
should be opened to the Green-park, and thereby 
another proof given of the highly picturesque 
in alliance with much that is beautiful in archi- 
tecture, and all that is ancient and courtly in 
the metropolis. The great facilities for st an 
improvement are obvious; it needs but to re- 
move six houses anda stable slum, six more small 
houses, which are hoarded up against the Old 
Palace in St. James’s-place, and Lord Sydney's 
block, next the Green-park. The park itself need 
not be thrown open, except by a footway ; so that 
the grand effect of a vista, extending to Buck- 
ingham Palace gardens, might be obtained, 
without trenching upon the privaey of Lord 
Ellesmere and the Duke of Sutherland : a light 
iron railing would disclose the view and admit 
the air, and then Pall-Mall might rival:some of 
the Parisian public 


laces, 
It is -high time that some beginning were | and 


es in the reformation and trenatnemntion of 
wus - y aucongruous metropolis ; to clear 
B —— and rotten, to straighten the 
spoked, an open out the imaceessible por- 
tions sinews of war ean in nowise be so 


profitably ased es on works of peace, 





THE REMOVAL OF OLD LONDON. 

Tose who feel interest in comparing the 
construction of the old houses of London with 
those of the present time would do well to 
make a pilgrimage to some of the places in 
which extensive alterations are going for- 
ward. The opportunity at the present time is 
most favourable, for during no part of this 
century have there been so many venerable 
houses either in course of removal, or marked 
for it by props, shores, and other unmistakeable 
indications. 

Over the Temple gate the carved house of 
James the First’s time is at present left stand- 
ing. A we inroad has, however, been 
made into the buildings adjoining. The side of 
Cardinal Wolsey’s Palace, as it is 
called, is exposed to view, and is a character- 
istic specimen of the timber framework of the 
better sort of London dwellings of the above 
date. The backs ‘of other houses here exposed 
to the daylight are remarkable for the retten- 
ness and combustible nature of their materials, 
and the absence of sufficient means of veutila- 
tion. This mass of houses is also worthy of note 
in ing the stoppage of the great fire of 
1666 in this direction. On the west side of 
Chancery-lane a portion of London saved from 
the fire may still be traced. This, however, is 
in course of removal. The houses which ad- 
joined the shop of honest Isaac Walton, on 
which were some quaint carvings, have disap- 
peared, and active means are at work for the 
removal of the other buildings of the same date 
which reach to the brick ioliliens of Lincoln’s- 
inn: these have been much altered from time 
to time: there are, however, some richly orna- 
mented ceilings, which will not remain many 
weeks, yet which are worthy of notice. At 
Carey-street, Chancery-lane—a site of some 
historical interest — the pullers-down are 
at work ; and although we acknowledge our 
liking to places of old date, we can seareely 
regret the operations which are here going for- 
ward, for we have seldom passed this modding 

up without having the uncomfortable feel- 
ing that the warped walls would rush down 
upon some unfortunate wayfarer. On the south 
side of this place, at the corner of Bell-yard, is a 
building which has been already described, in the 
Builder, as almost as great a curiosity as some 
of the leaning towers abroad. This house, 
which has been said (on ‘slight authority) to 
have been designed by Inigo Jones, is about 
his date. The staircase of hand-turned wood, 
the massive panelling on the ground-floor, may 
be all seen but little . On the first- 
floor there is a room fitted with carved panelling 
of re beauty, The mantelpiece is not so old, 
and has evidently been there placed in the reign 
of Charles II. when Gibbons had introduced 
elegant scroll-work, which forms a feature of the 
dwellings of that day. This room only requires 
the ornamental ceiling to make it, if the paint 


with in London. The exterior form of this 
house is elegant, and some Ionic columns 
are worth examination. We were glad to 
peep into Bell-yard, and find that place and 
the courts we have already noticed, drained, 
much to the benefit of the inhabitants. Various 
> age have been made here to transmogrify 
the shops: large plates of glass have been 
brought into use: some of the pents have been 
removed, &c.: still in defiance of all these efforts 
this narrow yet bustling London alley cannot be 
deprived of its picturesque and old-fashioned 
nce. 

Up Chancery-lane—wondering at the difficulty 
there has been to get but a trifling increase o 
roadway—down Holborn,—the people of Plum- 
tree-court wondering, as we also did, what they 


‘are to do for lodgings. On the wide and long 
9 


space of the Fleet-valley the clearing away 

d is still continued. _ The anea cellars of 
many of the new streets have been completed, 
and the roadways in the course of formation ; 
it is curious, in this bright, sunny weather, 
to contrast the dusty ways with the grim masses 
of brickwork which now enclose this great site. 
Some where the windows are out Jook 
very black; but brickwork, and woodwork, and 





the prevalence and effect of London smoke, 


was removed from the panies , the most per- 
fect example of the kind which -we have met 


tiles, have a sable, pall-like hue, which shows | 


In Smithfield and the neighbourhood several 
very old houses are marked for demolition - 
some of them are reported dangerous. In Far- 
ringdon-street, some old places of about the. 
time of the fire are shaky, particularly those at 
rae of lanes; and 8 = Fleet Prison... 
wall, a great opening is being made through ¢ 
block gt eastward. In Fetter-lane, a 
famous White Horse Tavern, the sign of which, 
emblazoned on the stage coaches, was so fami- 
liar to boys, and those of older years, in many 
parts of the kingdom, a little while ago, has now, 
its “former occupation being gone,” been 
transformed into a ory hay for mechanics, 
&c. A large part of the lane has given way to 
the new Record Office, and the little bit left of 


wrongly | old date at the bottom wil] soon move on. We 


have noticed several masses of timber buildings, 
behind the brick facings in the winding pas- 
sages near Gough-square, A fire, a few months 
silo tor the rapidity of te prog a ie pate 

for the rapidity o rogress : the parts. 
behind were wooo | of and it must i 
been by extraordinary exertions it was 
prevented from extending further. 

Old London is rapidly giving way to the new, 
anilere long the student of the history of the 
metropolis will only be able to gather from 
books the appearance and economy of the abodes. 
of our forefathers. And while feeling no small 
pride in the advancement of this great city, 
we are bound to urge upon the authorities the 
great want there is of suitable dwellings for those 
whose houses have been removed. Some of the 
streets east of Langham-place, Portland-place, 
and many other parts we could mention, in 
consequence of this nape, have already be- 
come packed with human life; and the 
evil is increasing, as will be evident to any one 
who will takethe trouble to walk in the right 
quarters, partioularly in the dusk of a summer 
evening. 





THE BATH STONE QUARRIES. 

In the number of the Builder for June 21st, 
you seem to express a wish to know from what 
quarry the stone was derived of which iam 
Allen’s house, now called Prior-park, was built, 
I think I can give you a little information upon 
that subject, and also upon the state of the 
Bath stone quarries at that time (about the 
year 1730), for which I am largely indebted to 
a work on Bath, published by the celebrated 
Wood himself in 1765. 

The ancient freestone quarries were subier- 
raneous caverns, from time to time dug out in 
the prow of the hill known then under the 
Roman name of Camalodunum, which comp 
that <" of the hills lying to the south of the 

fi) 


eity 


Bath, now ‘bearing the names of 
Hampton-downs, Coombe-do Claverton- 
down, and Odd-down; and they have heen re- 
markable for ages past, not only forthe manu- 


facture of wrought stone for buildings, but also 
embellish them 


for — ornaments them. ; 
exportation bleek freestone was 

dovanch of the trade with that building material 
in which Mr. Allen himself. He first 
purchased some of the quarries on Camalodunum, 
with the land about them ; and then determined 
to make such atramroad between the summit of 
the hill and the river Avon, as had — been 
made in the north of England, from the 
collieries to the river Tyne. Bore 

This circumstance plainly shows us the site of 
the quarries then in the possession of Mr. Allen, 
for the tramroad is at present in very good :pre- 
servation, and leads from the quarries now 
known as producing the Hampton-down stone, 


f| to the river in the valley beneath. The best bed 


of this stone is of a beautifully warm colour, and 
is now being used upon the new Bank at Bristol, 
and several other works in the west of _ er 
Accidents frequently happening in the 0! 
subterraneous quarries, Mr. Allon began to dig 
for stone in-a new quarry open {50 
the einen. wihien Wah. bane —s. 
There was opposition troduc- 
tion af ‘the -stame. inp drondons seme of the 


ir nd opin el er So 








from the ‘top, ° 
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co wwcjidicad ngamat i@; that wt a public 
ve ie we ots of that building at 


Salters-hall, in the spring of the year 1728, they 
represented it as a material unable to bear amy 





weight, of a coarse texture, bad colour, and 
almost a¢ dear as Portland stone for a public 
work in on nee 
d himse 
i weith samples of several kinds of stones; 
and the governors ordering them to be laid on 
the table before them, Mr. Campbell himself, 
by mistaking one stone forthe other, gave such 
a notorious proof of his partiality, as led the 
governors into an inquiry c the 
mason’s trade, tliat. enabled them to contract 


for their new work in Portland stone, upon 
below 


terms full three-end-thirt per cent. 
what they had formerly paid. 

This great abatement. entirely defeated Mr. 
Allen’s proposals for carrying on the mason’s 
work of the hospital with his stone; and the 
reflections east upon the freestone of the hills 
of Bath brought him to a resolution to exhibit 
it ina seat which he had determined to build 
for himself near his works, to much ater 
advantage, and in mueh greater variety of uses, 
than it had ever appeared im any other 
stracture. 

About 800 tons of freestone in large blocks 
were buried undergtound to make a secure foot- 
ing, and upon this the main walls of the building 
were erected, both inside and out, with wrought 


freestone. The whole of the basement is vaulted, | P's 
of freestone of a} 


and the paving com 
harder Kind than the ao It is part of the 
first bed of the open quarry; and from its cal- 
eined or rather shelly nature, the workmen 
eall it ragstone. It is the very stratum of 
stone that makes the roof of the subterraneous 
quarries, and the next layer under it is gene- 
rally as mueh softer than the good freestone as 
the rag is harder. 

Wood, in describing his work, says,—‘‘ Now 
as the seat was thus far sufficient for displaying 
the material proposed to be recommended to 
the public by it, the perambulation for the 
curious was thus designed. After viewing the 
stables in the simplicity of the Doric dress, and 
coming under a pavilion, great in its kind, they 
were to enter an lonie gallery, which would 
have had the effect of a vast long stage to a 
rich theatre; and this leading them to the 
stone p 
story of the house, from thence they were to 
ascend, by a flight of stone steps, to a 
stone hall of the Corinthian r, and 
then pass into the sumptuous portico of the 
same order. Retutning from this pavilion. into 
the hall, and: passing t h the dining-room, 
dressed with the Corinthian: order, a staircase, 
enriched with the same order, was. to amuse 
them while they were aseending to the chamber 
story, pro t to have been finished with all 
the elegance and beauty that could possibly be 
goes b ee Corinthian dress ;, and 
rom this ga ey were to into the 
tribunal tent of the chapel, abere. 4 the Corin- 


thian order was to increase in its magnificence ; | P° 


and by representing cherubim and palm-trees 
placed alternately, give them an i of the 
manner in which King Selomon finished the in- 
side of his temple. at Jerusalem.” 

Pope was an intimate friend of Mr. Allen, 
and it was here that he wrote many of his 
works. Wu: J. Gare. 





ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 

On Friday evening, the 27th instant, an 
ordinary meeting was held: in the absence of 
the Me rg rat 2 ness, the chair 
was taken by Mr.T.M. Rickman, A:I.B.A. After 
the minutes of the previous meeting had been 
read and confirmed, the honorary secretary read 


_ the following letter from the council of the 


Royal Institute of British Architeets, addressed 
to the honorary secretaries of the Architectural 
Association :—~ 


Grwritemen,—We are instructed by the Council 
of the Royal Institute of British Architects to address 
a few observations to you, which they will feel obliged 
by your bringing under the notice of the Architectural 


generally. 
The Couneil of the Royal Institute of British 


present at? this: meet- | 


‘fession: corresponding advantages, in a greater or 


that traverses the basement | 


sympathy, the efforts at self-improvement made by 
the members: of the Association, experiencing. true 
pleasure when those efforts have been concentrated: on 


rends tending to the general good of the profession, | 67 9008 has been exceeded 


and pain when they have occasionally observed an 
istic feeling springing up, either among the 


The Council have long desired that the professional 
exercises carried on under the countenance of the 
‘Tnstitute should assume a more serious character than 
‘they have hitherto done, so that the inducements to 
‘take part in them might, not be limited to the sta- 
dent’s class, but might prove sufficiently attractive to 
‘induce at least a: the younger members of tlie: profes- 


with the Architectural Association, or-a more. or less 
complete fusion. of their members iw the list of those 
of the Institute, as one means to this desirable end:; 
and it is mainly with a view to ascertain how far 
such a connection might be made practicable, that. 
the: present communication has been framed, 

The Council desire us to transmit to you a copy of 
the charter and bye-laws uader which the Institute 
exists as a corporate body : slight modifications might, 
if necessary, be made in the latter, but none ean be 
introduced in the former. No alteration can be made 
in the manner of admitting members, but the Council 
have little doubt that the necessary formalities would 
offer no real obstruction to the incorporation of the 
Arehiteetural Association, as some years ago they 
offered no obstruction to the old Arehitectural Society, 
presided over by one of the Inetitute’s present vice- 
idents, Mr. Tite. 
By the latter amalgamation unity of action was 
insured, and great benefits were derived by the. pro- 


less degree might probably be obtained, if the ener- 
getic desire for self-improvement, manifested by the 
majority of the members of the Architeetural Asso- 
ciation, was infused into those classes of the Institute 
into which their professional status would permit: the 
various members of the Association to be admitted. 


The Council of the Institute, far from desiring to 
interpose the slightest obstacle to any suggestion 
which might be made for carrying on within the 
apartmeuts of the lustitute the exercises for self: 
improvement which appear to have been attended 
with happy results ia many personal instances in the 
Association, distinctly pledge themselves to co-operate 
to the follest extent of their ability with any such 
suggestion which may appear likely to conduce to a 
usefal and suecessful issue. 

In conclusion, the Council desire to record their 
opinion that every alienation among its members 
tends to a lowering of the social weight and position 
of the profession as a body, and that a peliey of 
affiliation is infinitely to be preferred to one involving 
repulsion or isolation. 

With every desire that the members of the Arebi~ 
tectural Association may be indaced to recognize what 
the Council sincerely believe to he the best. method of 
attaining those desirable ends the Association has pro- 
posed to itself,—We have the honour to be, Gentle- 
men, your obedient servants, 

(Sigued) Cuas. C. aang, 
M. Diesy Wyatt, Hon. Secs. 


After the letter had been read, several mem- 

expressed their opimions as to its im- 
rtance and complimentary nature. Mr. 
Cates then proposed, and Mr. Gray seconded, 
the following resolutions, whieh were carried 
unanimously :— 


“ That the secretaries do write to the’secretaries of 
the Royal Institute of British architects, acknow- 
ledging the receipt of the letter, and informing them 
that it shall be taken into consideration by the Arehi- 
tectural Association at the earliest opportunity after 
the recess.” 

“ That. the letter be referred to the Committee to 
consider the whole sabject, to colleet information 
thereon, to ascertain the feelings of the members 
generally, and to prepare an answer to be sent to the 
Tustitute, which answer shell be submitted to a 
general meeting at the earliest opportunity of next 
session.” 


The following gentlemen were elected officers 
for the next session :—~ 


President.— Mr. Arthur Allom. Vice-President. 
—Mr. G. J. Wigley. Treasurer —Mr. T. W. Good- 
man. Registrar-——Mr. A. Billing. Secretaries —~ 
Messrs. T. W. Goodman and J. A. Banker: Ordinary 
an Committee Messrs. A. W. Dresser, 
T. M. Rickesem, and H. Stone. Auditors.—Messrs. 


| Avchitects have for-a long while watolied, with sinere'} 


members of the Association or towards. this lustitute. | 


F Excha 


and com 
sion to take part and interest in them. ‘that in 
The Council have regarded a friendly co-operation | ang thé most convenient for 


meng, C. Gray, @. W. Lloyd, H. Hall, bey 


PROVENCEAL NEWS, 
nn.—The new publi¢ baths being nearly: - 
ery the snadtee have issued a report, 
from which it appears that the original estimate 
- "9 93%. ht 
.1,2007.. (inehuding 800/. from BE Pe! 5 
or k pre et Rom te iced, to bring: them 
have fe 
wit bi the means at command. 

Chelmsford.—The chief stone of the new Corn 
here was laid, om Friday last, by Sir 
— nar SA ip between the: two 
rival schemes € in a» friendly arrangement © 

oe eee 
a'-square, as the ce: 

“a ral. The building 
is to be in the Liombardie , the front being 
faced with stone to the heig of the first floor, 
and above that with e brick and stone _ 
dressings, and crowned witha stone cormee and 
balustrade. The entrance will be through three 
arches to the hall, which is to be 100 feet by 
45, with a gallery above, so as to adapt it for 

ublic meetings, &¢. The reef is to be of glass. 

he architect is Mr. Frederic Cliancellor, of 
Chelmsford; the builder, Mr. S. Simpson, 
Ipswich ; clerk of the works, Mr. ©. Taylor, 

helmsford.——In honour of the me 
the Royal Agriculturat Society at Chelm 
a sum of 150/. has been voted from the public 
fund for ornamenting the streets and open 
spaces in the town, and in order that this may 
be applied with effect, the committee have 
arranged with an architect (Mr. Clark, of 
Gloucester), to furnish designs and supermtend 
the ereetion of the principal arches-whaeh are to 
span the public way. 

Reading. —On Wednesday in last week, the 
ceremony of laying the corner stone of the now 
schools in course of erection at the south end 
of Trinity Chapel, Queen’s-road, Reading, was 

formed by Mr. H. 8. Keating, M.P. for 

ing. The design for the new —— has 
been prepared by Messrs. Poulton and Wood- 
man, of ing, architects; and is being carried 
out ag, howe es ee _ are 
rising. style is Early English, in harmon 
with the chapel. The-size of the school inside 
is 50 feet by 25 feet. Windows at the east and 
west ends, and a series of smaller ones towards 
the north, give light to the interior. Messrs. 
North, Martin and Jordan, Matthews arid Free- 
man, are the contractors for the works, at the 
total amount of 508/. 9s. 9d. 

Ozford.—It has been resolved to 
the formation of the proposed Peace Fountain 
in St. Giles’s, for the present, the commissioners 
in the meantime erecting their flashing appara- 
v» " that the whole can be afterwards com- 

eted. 

Punbridge Wells. The chief stone of Christ 
Church National Schools was laid on Thursday 
in last week, by Miss Sophia Franklyn. The 
building about to be erected will accommodate 
908 children. The length of the school-room 
will be 48 feet by 26 feet. 

Brighton.—The local guardians propose to 
erect new schools for the workhouse, on a site 
between the reservoir and the Race-hill, and by 
the removal of the | wipe schools from the 
workhouse, and by e erection of some new 
wards, to obviate the necessity of building anew 
workhouse. The arrangement still requires the 
sanction of the Vestry and the Central. Board. 
——The tender of 14,100/. by Messrs, Haley and 
Hornby, contractors, has been accepted for the 
erection of a mansion for Mr. Hankey, at 
Baleombe. 

Crickhowell—A, sam. of 600/. towards the 
erection of new schools here having been offered 
by Miss Payne, a sister of the late 
Payne, on condition that. the funds to commence 
building with should amount to 900/ amd. a 
site be also provided, another lady, Mrs.. 
man Phillips, of Gwernvale, forthwith offered 
400/, aud Mr, W. E. Seymour, of P W, 
gave a site, The inbabitants, moreover, 
450é. making in all 1,350/. and the new.s 
has been erected on the site given, 
near the church. The building eon 
s room, 45 feet- by 18 feet; a 
40. feet by 18 feet; a eommodi 
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T. W. Hevenden and J. H. Christian. Curators — 





Messrs, F. B. J. Benwell and Randall Drace. 





ous 
and master’s residence, The builder was. 
J. Daniels, of Crickhowell, who is: said, to have 
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satisfactorily carried out the idea of the trustees, 
Mr. E. W. our and Dr. Lucas. 

Weymouth.—The new waterworks are proceed- 
ing with activity. The large reservoir on. the 
hill near the qeesved, to supply the Wey- 
mouth side of the harbour, approaches comple- 
tion. The pipes are bei id down in St. 
Thomas-street. There will be 800 tons of iron 
piping, which, when laid down, will extend over 
a distance of fifteen miles, and, before it can be 
completed, will cost nearly 30,0007. 
Devonport.—The tender of Messrs. Greenwood 
and King, of Devonport, builders, who have had 
much of the Government work in this locality, 
has been accepted for the building of a series of 
cottages, stores, &c. at Bull Point, where they 
are engaged in executing a large contract. The 
amount of the tender now accepted is 8,500/. 

Bath.—The foundation-stone of the Lansdown 
Proprietary College was laid on Tuesday in last 
week. The site is near the new Kingswood 
Wesleyan College, but on the opposite side of 
the Lansdown-road. The architect is Mr. 
Wilson, of Bath. The style of the building is 
Gothic, of the Early Decorated period. The prin- 
cipal front to the west, parallel to the Lansdown- 
road, comprises a central tower, with staircase 
turret, at the angle, surmounted by a spirelet. 
A high-pitched gable, with oriel windows in it, 
and a smaller gable and turret on the north side 
of it, form the centre, from which two wings run 
north and south, containing the several halls 
for the various classes of study. The principal 
exitrance is in the tower. The senior school in 
the north wing is reached by a branching stair- 
case leading from the vestibule, and contains an 
area of 3,500 square feet, and is lighted by a 
series of early traceried windows, towards the 
east and west, and one large window of five 
lights in the north gable. The roofs throughout 
this floor are open timbered, plastered, and 
coloured in pattern between the rafters, and 
stained. In the south wing is a similar room, 
of: an area of 2,100 square feet, with a raised 
stage at one end. On this floor are rooms also 
for the principal and vice-principal, and a spacious 
library.. On the ground-floor, the north wing 
is: appropriated to five smaller halls of study 
fom of these averaging an area of 450 square 
eet each, and one containing 840 square feet), 
approached through a cloister, with windows 
facing the west. In the south wing is a dining- 
room for daily boarders, and kitchen, stores, &. 
The ventilation, on the principle patented by 
Watson, of Halifax, is effected ts means of the 
turret in the roof over the central school. The 
building is to be covered in by the Ist of June, 
1857, and completed for habitation by the 1st 
of July, 1857. The contract has been taken by 
Mr. Eiward Streeter, of Bath. 

Bristol_—The plans and specifications for the 
completion of St. George’s Hall, Broad-street, are 
now prepared, and the building will be altered 
and decorated forthwith. Messrs. Pope, Bindon, 
and Clark, are the architects. 

Worcester——The unsightly and dangerous 
archway leading from Cooken-street to the 
Warmstry-slip has been oo down, by the 
arrangement of the Model Dwellings Associa- 
tion, and a good thoroughfare opened from St. 
Alban’s Church through Birdport. The new 
dwellings approach completion, and ultimately 
three if not four sides of the square will pro- 
bably be occupied by them. 

Stratford-on-Avon. — The Literary Gazette 
states that a Mr. John Shakspeare, who claims 
a relationship to the poet, is about to cover 
oo house, at Stratford, with a build- 
ing of glass and iron, to protect it from the 
weather. The cost is estimated at about 
" ldeslghstd Tn old gratemen-oeocl Mer 

- Macelesfield.—The o mar-school having 
become Seoavoulens and dilapidated, the 
vernors decided upon erecting more commo- 
ious buildings in the field to the rear of the 
old school. Designs were accepted from Mr. F. 
T. Bellhouse, of the firm of Messrs. D. Bell- 
house and Sons, of Manchester, and the new 
buildings have been erected in the Gothic style, 
at a cost of 3,230/. The inauguration of the 
new school took place on Friday last. 
Birmingham—The new music-hall, erected in 
Broad-street, by Mr. Briggs, from the designs 
of Mr. Cranston, is near completion, and will be 
opened in September next. Externally the hall 





presents no marked architectural features: 
internally it is fully decorated. Experiments 
on the distribution of sound in the hall have 


been made, and the result is said to have been | per y 


satisfactory, : 

Birkenhead,—A large hotel, in Conway-street, 
Birkenhead, nearly completed, fell to the ground 
on Monday in last week. Two men narrowly 
one a hr msi it Benid, was bad, and 
the building of inferior quality——A graving 
dock is el at Tikeaheod, which will be 
large care to contain the gigantic steamer, 
the Great Eastern. The length of the proposed 
dock is 718 feet, and width 120 feet. e cost 
and estimates, prepared by Messrs. Freeman, of 
London, are under 100,000/,— - 

Warrington.—The works of the new market 
are drawing towards completion, but it is 
doubted whether the market will be ready by 
the 16th of -July; and'if not, a penalty of 10/. 
per week will be inflicted. 

Manchester.—The new wholesale fish-market, 
erected in Great Ducie-street by the Lancashire 
and Yorkshire Railway Company, and leased to 
the corporation, was for the first time occupied 
on Wednesday in last week. 

Halifar.—The Wesleyan day and Sunday 
school building will be of the Decorated 
style of Gothie architecture, and will consist of 
school-room, 66 feet by 32 feet, and two class- 
rooms, each 19 feet 6 inches by 15 feet 7 inches, 
the whole of which will have open timbered 
roofs. The principal entrance to the school 
will be through a porch in the gable end towards 
Orange-street. At this end there will be a large 
three-light traceried window over the entrance, 
and a one-light traceried window on each side 
of the porch. The northerly side of the school 
will have six three-light square headed win- 
dows, and two two-light pointed windows sur- 
mounted with gables. The south side will 
correspond with the north. On the west side 
will be the playground, in which will be the 
master’s residence, of the same style as the 
school building. The works have been con- 
tracted for by the following tradesmen :— 
Excavator’s and mason’s work, by Messrs. Hes- 
seldine and Sons; carpenter’s and joiner’s 
work, by Mr. Wm. Jackson ; slater’s and plas- 
terer’s work, by Messrs. Joseph Bancroft and 
Sons; plumber’s and glazier’s work, by Mr. 
Ww. Barrett. The architects are Messrs. ‘R. 
Ives and Son. 

Shefield.—The Sheffield gymnasium recently 
erected and fitted up in Clarkhouse-lane, at a 
cost of near,8,000/. (in 5/. shares) was last 
week offered by publie auction for the mort- 
gagee. There was a numerous attendance, but 
not a single bidder, although from the inquiries 
made a brisk competition was expected. 

Penrith —The new baths and wash-houses 
here were recently opened. They form a com- 
modious building, situated in Hunter’-lane, 
next to the Working Men’s Reading-room. 
There are two large plunge baths, and a num- 
ber of private baths and rooms fitted up for 
patients who wish to remain to take the benefit 
ofthe water. The — apparatus is com- 
plete: there are stands for fifty or sixty women, 
with wringing-machine, &c. The baths have been 
well attended since the opening. 

Dundee.—An attempt is being made to com- 
bine with the proposed new public hall here, a 
new court-house and post-office, on the large 
site at the Meadows. 

Nairn.—The harbour improvements formed 
the subject of discussion last week at a meet- 
ing of ‘Town Council, and a committee was ap- 
pointed to take steps for raising funds to the 
extent of 7,000/.or 8,000/. on security of the 
harbour revenue, with the view of carrying out 
a part of the engineer’s plan, and commencing 
the works this season. The Council _ have 
already contracted for the repair of the break- 
water on the east side of the river, and the 
workmen are now engaged in its execution. 

Banff.—A new drain along the High-street 
was decided on at late meetings of the Burgh 
Police Commissioners and Parochial Board ; and 
a were agreed on, that the drain 
sho 








uld be at least 4 feet deep, the conduit to be 
built with stones, and at least 18 inches square. 
After advertising for. estimates, another meet- 
ing was held on Thursday in last week to 





receive them, when the offer of Wm. Scott was ' 


accepted, in which, according to the 
Journal, he engaged to complete the we 
affording all materials and carriage, at 2s. 103d. 
.. The drain extends from the bottom 
of Boyndie-street, along High-street, to the top 
of Back-path, a distance of 200 yards or 
upwards. 

Wick.—A sale of building feus, lying al 
Bridge-street, Wick, 5" ‘the John Gree 
Journal, was disposed of by quate roup at an 
annual feu rent, on We ay in last week, 
when the whole were sold at high rents. The. 
five street feus of a frontage of 30 feet 
each, and from 80 feet to 100 feet back, 
brought 53/7. or about 7s. per foot, frontage. 
The Rosi feus around the Free Church brought. 
between them half that amount—in all, 85/. 10s.. 
exclusive of what was formerly built upon, 








ARTISTICAL. 


Rusens’s celebrated Rainbow Landscape: 
was sold the other day amongst Lord Orford’s 
collection of pictures for the sum of 4,550/. 

At the same sale we were glad to observe, 
that some Carvings by Mr. Rogers sold for more: 
money than had been paid for them. This was. 
the case, too, at a sale at Mr. Strahan’s,. at 
Asbhurst. 

Mr. Burford’s Panorama of St. Petersburgh, 
Leicester-square, wherein he has been very abl 
assisted, as of old, by Mr. Selous, is as we 
painted as any that. has been exhibited, and 
serves to give a good idea of the scale on. which 
public buildings are executed in that capital. 
We may safely recommend a visit. The water, 
by the way, is particularly well painted. 

The Council of War, painted by Mr: A. L. 
Fgg, A.R.A. from photographs taken on the 
spot, is a very characteristic and satisfactory 
production. Those who were at the place at- 
the time tell how Pelissier sent for his “ orders ” 
when he found he was to be photographed; 
while but for a red stripe on the trowsers,. Lord 
Raglan would scarcely he thought military. 








NEW CUSTOM-HOUSE AND PUBLIC 
OFFICES, AT BUENOS AYRES. 


We have received a sketch of the new Cus 
tom-house and public offices, designed by Mr- 
Edward Taylor, architect, of Buenos Ayres: 
The semicircular portion of the edifice nearest 
to the Rio de la Plata is drawing fast to com- 
pletion, and will be used as deposit stores. It 
is a substantial mass of building, three stories 
in height, covering nearly two acres and a half 
of ground. The materials of the country, brick- 
work (built with bricks 13 inches by 6} inches 
by 14 inch), and hardwood timber, are almost 
exclusively used in the structure ; and massive 
square brick piers and vaulted arches occupy 
the position which in Europe would be occu- 
pied by iron columns and fireproof floors of 
modern design. Covered promenades extend 
along the curve in the two upper floor levels, 
and the entire roof of this portion is formed so 
as to serve as a terrace, commanding a'fine view 
of the river and shipping. The larger edifice in 
the background is intended for Government 
offices, and will occupy the site of the anti- 
quated fortress, which is no longer useful as & 
military defence, owing to its having been over 
built by the opera | structures, as well as 
to its being in a dilapidated state. Goods are 
intended to be conveyed from the vessels in the 
inner roads, 14 or 15 9 a psec 
railway connecting with a mole. Lhe p 
mole hes heen careied .out 450 yards from. the 
Alemeda wall, but this distance being insufli- 
cient to bring it into deep water, it 1s proposed. 
to extend it 700 yards farther. This wooden 
mole has been built under Mr. Taylor’s direc- 
tion, 








Lonpox Docxs.—The foundation stone of the 
London Dock Company’s new works at Shadwell hes 
been laid. The works consist of a large basin oF 
dock, with an entrance to the river, and a communi 
cation lock from the new basin to the eastern dock ; 
the entrance lock to be 350 feet long, 60 feet b 
and 28 feet of water on the sill of gates, capable 
affording accommodation to the larger class of 
ping. The cost of the undertaking is estimated 
700,000/. 
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CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 
: Gainsborough.—The: ceremony of laying the 


Ginder-hill. (Nottingham). — Christ Church, 
Cimder-hill, in the parish of was COml 


Theeburch has been erected on a site given b 
the Duke of Newcastle, with consent of his 
son, the Earl of Lincoln. The design was fur- 
nish by Mr. T. C. Hine, of Nottingham, 
architect. Mr. J. Fisher, of Nottingham, was 
the’ builder and general contracter.. The church 
will accommodate 380 persoms, amd has cost 
about 2,000/. It is m the Decorated Gothic 
style of fourteemtls century, with rical 
traeery and <a of sove- 
reigns, &c.) consists of a wave, north aisle, 
chancel and posch, with.« turret for three bells 
at the south-west corner of the nave. At the 
east end of the aisle there is a recess for an 
organ, divided or from the aisle by a 
triple arcade, with double rows of 

shafts, sustaining foliated capitals. The nave 
is 62 feet hy 21 feet, the aisle 52 feet by 9 feet, 
and the chancel 25 feet by 17 feet. The ex- 
treme altitude of the nave is 42 feet vertical 
height. The roof is of lofty pitch, and formed 
of a series of framed rafters and collared beams; 
while that of the chancel is of framed rafters 
with curved braces. The windows throughout 
are filled with stone tracery; the west end 
window being — of two lights, filled 
with t , extending one-third of the _—< 
from the head, and surmounted by a trefoil 
i The large eastern window of four lights, 


surmounted by “emer er tracery im quatre- 


foils, is filled with figured (glass) quasries. The 
small window of guar Tigken iit aeetlh elie 
d by Mr. N. W. Lavers, of London. 


The design is very simple, and of small cost, 
though considered effective, being a cross and 
fleur-de-lis on alternate panes; the cross rising 
out of a red, and the fleur-de-lis out of a green 
gem, the whole being enclosed in running bor- 

ers of flowers and leaves. The aisle is divided 
from the nave by an arcade of four arches, in 
which Minton’s encaustic tiles are introdueed 
in the form of a border, constituting a substitute 
forthe ordinary hood moulding. These arches 
rest on piers of Ancaster stone. The 
chaucel arch is supported on triple stone shafts, 
with triple allot capitals. 

Harrow.—The first stone of the Memorial 
Aisle of the new school chapel at Harrow (in 
hosour of the Harrow officers who fell in the 
Crimea), was laid on Thursday in last week, 
by Major-General Sir W. Fenwick Williams of 


—Exertions are bemg made to realise 
tellitienanaiding St. Poe Church, Croy- 
do with tower and ire, according to the 


~ The “sete East Hoathl 
c at 
and new shasch 


nk ae inks igh unitetees 
i itecture : 
the eambersome odinie have been removed, a 
erected between the tower and the nave, 

the west window thrown ; 


a report 
etived and adopted, and the Board authorised 


sectated on 19th ult. by the Bishop of Linco. restoration of the chaneel of Sher 


Y |» survey of the 


the head-master of the Ki 


| state of 
restored : the gildi 


‘Purbeck marble. 


imto the 
converted 


The | tower, and the external 





out on the new burial-ground, and repaid in 
twenty years. The following was the estimate 
im the report referred to :— 


Walling to enclose 20 aeres...... £1,027 0 

, Widening and formation of road 1,344 17 
Two chapels, each to aecommo- 

1,500 0 


Oe ee ee 





0 
6 
0 
550 0 
200 0 
800 0 
578 0 


a e2 2 





i 


26,000 0 
Newport (Isle of Wight)—The slaters are 
now covering Sa” the not of St. Thomas's 
of Ryde, from designs farmshed by Mr. W. 8. 
Daukes, of London. 
Sherborne.— The architect in the 
romero 
according to the local Jourmal, has been j 
4 i The wall which divides 
from the residence of 
eo 
, and a ar 
period exposed te view. Thearch ri such a 
preservation that it eam be 
and decorations still re- 


the am 


This arch, which, it is 
thought, must have been erected im the begin- 
ning of the thirteenth century, was the entrance 
ladye chapel. How that came to be 
into a residence is a mystery. Hut- 
chins, in his “ Hi of me,” speaks of 
there being, ly behind the “unmeaning 
heavy altar-piece of Norway oak,” “am entrance 
imto a part of a chapel dedicated to the Blessed 
Virgin, which, im most cathedral and conventual 
churches, stood at the east end of those fabrics. 
The tradition that there was a where the 
sehool now stands is confirmed by the groins 
and niches in the roof and sides of the house, 
exactly co ing with the general style of 
the church.” The master’s house ars to 
consist of three chapels,—the ladye chapel, the 
chapel of St. of Bow, and a third chapel, 
as yet une . In the walls have been 
found a great number of curious remains, tiles, 
carved stonework, &c. 

Warminster —The works in comection with 
the restoration of the chapel of St. Lawrence 
are making progress. The amount collected is 
about 550/.; but to complete the whole about 
200/. more will be required. 

Devonport.—Preparations are being made in 
a field adjoining Cecil-street, for the purpose of 
laying the foundation stone of the new 
Catholic chapel. Mr. Roberts, of Stonehouse, 
is the contractor for the work, and Mr. Hansom, 
of Bristol, the arehiteet. 

Gloucester —A publie meeting has been held 
on the subject of the proposed cemetery for this 
city. The corporation having decided upon the 
purchase of a piece of land at Tuffley, about two 
miles from the city, for the purpose of a publi 
cemetery, a. of the citizens opposed the 
project, and a tation was formed to wait. 
upon the corporation, requesting that a piece of 
ground belonging to the corporation at Wotton 
might be selected. This deputation now re- 


ported that they had been un: uccessfal. 
Wolverhampton.—At the meeting just held 
bere, as to the ion of the i 


Church restorations, a report by the architect, 
Mr. Christian, was read, stating that the works 
up to the present time, including “the restora- 
tion of the clerestory and the re-roofing of the 
nave of the church, the partial re-building 
re-casing of the west front, the restoration and 
re-roofing of the south aisle of nave, and the 
restoration of the porch, the repair of 
‘ draimage, with a 
minor improvements, have cost 4,416/. 
of which all but 66/. 11s. 6d. has been paid. 
In order to repair the north aisle and north 


E. 


-|south transepts in a similar manner, and to/| the 
a new roof on the north aisle, a sunvof| ri 


9500 10s. 2d. is required, to which 10°per 


cent. should be added for contingent expenses.” 


to borrow 6,000/. on the poor-rates, to be laid | The report suggests several improvements in the 





oman |i 





interior of the building, and concludes by re. 
marking that with regard to the chancel, to 
which the above estimate does not extend, the 
present building is so very miserable, and go 


| discordant with the noble proportions of the 


remainder of the church, that nothing short of 
ene ean possibly its present 
grievous defieiencies. The was thinly 
‘attended. Resolutions to appeal'to the inhabi- 
tants of Wolverhampton to raise the amount 
required, amid appointing a committer, were 
unan agreed to. 

King’s Norton.—The restoration of the west 
entrance of the parish church of King’s Norton 
‘has just been completed. The children’s and 
i galleries are removed, the partition of 
the tower-arch and the rig? takemaway, 
and the perpendicular west window is: now seen 
from the nave through the tower arch, which 
= —_ floor to the ceiling oy a 

pews have given way to open seats, Work- 
men are now engaged at the east window of the 
chancel, anda new organ, costing 2504. will be 


re-opened by the f three aks 
0 W 
nk eatin ie Genin 
new out, 
and the erection.of a wooden spire by Mr. Hol- 
land, builder, of Thame. Mr. Jolm Billing was 


the chureh, and 
best. means of restoration. The report 

a considerable portion of the edifice 
must be entirely rebuilt. The r0- 
to take down the exterior walls of the 
north and south aisles, together with the porch, 
and to rebuild the same, using up old 
materials where practicable. tracety for 
the new windows, buttresses, and ts to 
be exeeuted in Alder] stone. roof 
of the south aisle to be t off, and a new 
ornamental roof in oak to be substituted. 


taken off, and a new oak ornamental -tim- 
bered one to be substituted. ‘The ‘to be 
taken dowmand to be re-erected in north 


erect an additional * 
the same. The tower to berepai 
where required. Resolutions favourable to a 
thorough restoration were passed, and a com- 
mittee appointed to see to the objects of the 
meeting. Bi pean ieee O° 
aged litional sitti ; jected new 
from forty to ity more. About 1,000/. 
towards the 4,000/. to 5,000/. said to berequisite, 
were at once subscribed. 
Aideriey.—The parish church of Aldetley has 
been. improved in its interior by the 
oxy of ye ing, Lord —_ pe st 
chancel having fallen into disrepair, Blessrs. 
Starkey and Calley, of Manchester, architects, 
were issi to prepare designs: for its 
renovation, which Have been carried out by 
Messrs. Bowden, Edwards, and Foster, of Man- 
chester. The chaneel is rebuilt im the Earl 
Decorated style of thirteenth century, wit 
Alderley stone. The buttresses, porches, wi- 
ble crosses, &c. are desorated. 


figure of the late John Thomas Stanley, first 





Baron Stanley, of Alderley. This work is by 
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Testmacott. The cost of the eastern window 
= paid by a subscription among” the 


" Stanningley—A new church, dedicated to 
St. Paul, was consecrated here by the reo 
ipon, on Wednesday in week before last. 

site is near the local station of the Leeds, Brad-. 
ford, and Halifax Junction Railway. The build- 
ing consists of a nave, 65 feet 6 inches long, and 
94 feet 6 inches wide; north and south tran- 
septs, each 22 feet 4 inches, by 18 feet 3 inches, 
opening in the nave by lofty arches; chancel, 
a} feet, by 22 feet 3 inches ; south porch, tower, 
e dat the north-west angle of nave and 
north transept, and in which is the principal 
entrance to the church; vestry at the south- 
east angle of the chancel, and south transept. 
The tower is surmounted by a broad spire, and 
the height of tower and spire is 90 feet. The 
style is plain Early English. The windows in 
the north and south sides of the nave, transepts, 
and chancel, are narrow single lancets. The 
chancel window is a triplet with foiled heads, 
under one hood mould. ‘The west window has 
four lancets and superimposed quatre-foil and 
hood mould. All the roofs are open, and 
bled. The roof timbers and wood fittings are 
of deal, stained. The building is of hammer- 
dressed wallstones, with stone dressings. The 
whole structure is plain. It will seat 519 per- 
sons, and the amount of the contracts was about 


1,3007. The architects were Messrs. Perkin | 


and Backhouse, of Leeds; the builders, Mr. 
Richardson, mason, Bretton West; Mr. W. 
Smith, joiner, Leeds; Mr. Barker, plasterer, 
Leeds ; and Mr. Storey, plumber, Leeds. 
Mottram.—On Wednesday, in last week, 
Mottram Church, which has been c!osed for 
repairs during the last fourteen months, was 
opened for divine service by the Bishop of 
ester. The amount of subscriptions actually 
paid is 2,178/. 8s. 6d. and the interest of mone, 
with the proceeds of the sale of old materials, 
raise this sum to 2,543/, 1s. 8d. of which about 
2,250/. have been expended upon the buildin 
alone. Mr. J. E. Gregan was the architect, an 
Messrs. Eaton and Ffollas, of Ashton-under- 
Lyne, and Messrs. Stokes, Brothers, of Staly- 
bridge, were the contractors. The organ has 
been wholly rebuilt, by Mr. John Wheeldon. 
Liverpool.—St. Aiden’s Church was opened 
on 27th ult. The edifice is small and plain: it 
is in the Pointed style, with a nave with two 
side aisles, and a gallery capable of containing 
nearly 200 sitters in the west end of the nave. 


Altogether, the church is seated for about 900. | ha 


The material is red sandstone. Above the 
western gable is a small belfry, in which there 
is a bell. The whole cost of the building, 
exclusive of the site, is stated to be about from 
3,500/. to 4,000/.; the site itself being valued 
at 4,0007. Mr. Nicol, of the firm of Nicol and 
Holme, of Liverpool, builders, were the con- 
tractors for the whole of the work. St. Aiden’s 
is intended chiefly for dock labourers and their 
families who reside at the north end of Liver- 
ow Mr. Shaw Leigh gave the site, in 

ictoria-road, near Rakelane. Mr. Arthur 
Holme was the architect. 

Barnsley. —- The Congregational Church, 
Regent-street, Barnsley, has had its spire com- 
pleted, which rises to an altitude of 160 feet, 
and terminates with a vane 10 feet in height. 
The architect was Mr. James, of London. This 
new edifice is in the Gothic style. 

York.—The Methodist new connection have 
had their new chapel in Peckitt-street opened. 
The building, quay | a large school-room, 
with vestries, is in the Byzantine style of archi- 
tecture, and has been erected under the super- 
intendence of Messrs. Atkinson, of this city. It 
is called Trinity Chapel, and will accommodate 
about 800 persons. In front is a circular and a 
five-light window. There is in the interior a 
small gallery on each side. 

Whithy.—St. Michael’s Church, Whitby, was 
consecrated on Wednesday in last week. This 
edifice was opened so long since as 14th Sep- 
tember, 1848. 

Edinburgh.—It is expected that the meeting 
of the General Assembly of the Free or Dissent- 
ing Church of Scotland in 1858 may take place 
m a new building to be erected for the meetin 
of the Assembly. The site is contiguous to the 
Free Church College, and the hall, when built, 


will be almost poanilel to the Assembly Hall of 
the Established Church, the two being separated 
by merely the breadth of a narrow street. The 
estimated cost of the building has been stated 
at 4,000/. The disadvantage which the locality 
presents in obtaining effective light from side 
windows it is intended to obviate by having the 
house lighted from the dome, which will be 
mainly composed of iron. 
Elgin.—At a meeting of the Elgin Parochial 
Board, held on Wednesday in last week, a com- 
mittee was appointed to look out for a site for 
a new burying ground, and to obtain plans. 
This proceeding is taken under the present 
“Burial Grounds (Seotland) Act,” by which 
“eee boards are authorized to borrow such 
unds as they may require from the Government 
er mal for advancing money on publie 
works. 


Kileronaghan.—After a long delay, the build- 
ing of the new church of Kileronaghan, says the 
Coleraine Chronicle, has at length been com- 
menced. Last week the foundation was laid, 
without the usual ceremony, on a plot of ground 
adjoining the townof Tubbermore. The site is 
elevated. It was granted by the Rev. Marcus 
M‘Causland, Parsons-town, King’s County, as 
a gift to the parish, and to promote the interest 
of the Protestant religion in thit locality. The 
edifice will be 82 feet in length and 36 feet in 
breadth, and will be 18 feet high in the side- 
walls. The contractors are Messrs. Birnie and 
Co. The building is progressing, but many 
months will elapse before the work is com- 
pleted. 





CARLISLE. 

THE re-opening of Carlisle Cathedral took 
place on 22nd ult. the restorations, which were 
commenced in August, 1853, having just been 
brought to a conclusion. They include the 

ral repair of the building, externally and 
internally, renewing decayed portions, supplying 
those missing, &c. The flat roofs of the nave 
and transepts have been removed, and high- 
pitched oak roofs, covered with lead, substi- 
tuted, the new end gables finished with erosses, 
and filled in with tracery windows. A geo- 
metrical design has taken the place of the modern 
tracery in the great north window; and a 


aM 


the east end will soon be obtained by the re 
of a house in Castle-street. The total 


& 
g 


the improvements has been nearly 15,000/. The 
substantial repairs have been paid for by the 
Ecclesiastical missioners; the decoration of 


the. roof, &c. by the Dean and Chapter, aided by 
ag subscription. The whole of the works 
ave been carried out under the direction of 
Mr. Christian, superintended by Mr. Purday. 
The general contractors were Mr. Wm. Dove, of 
Scar rough, and Mr.Geo. Vasey, of Whitby. The 
painting of the ceiling was executed by Messrs. 
ere pk Carlisle. ‘The new organ, 
by Willis, of London, has not yet been cased, 
“The restoration,” says the lisle Journal, 
‘is still grievously incomplete. The chaste splen- 
dour of the resuscitated choir makes more pain- 
fully obvious its fatal want of symmetry, and its 
connection with the hidden, mutilated nave. 
Noble as are the proportions of the organ, its 
position affronts every eye that has swept the 
noble vista of Canterbury Cathedral, where only 
a low rig finesse nt — of view ope east 
to west. Yet-would little be gained by opent 
the transept arches, and rooting out the a 
sheep-pens that make up ‘the -parish church, if 
there were:no hope that the original eight 
arches would some day arise the now 
desolate space in front of the tower. The artis- 
tic skill and zeal that have written their own 
praises on the choir would be well employed 
upon the nave."——-The Church of England 
portion of the Carlisle Cemet 
on Monday in last week. is cemetery was 
opened on 27th May, 1855. “Phe chapel for the 
use of nonconformists was opened in J 
last, since which time the ‘service of bot 
churchmen and nonconformists has been con- 
ducted in it. The second chapel, forthe use of 
members of the Church of d has more. re- 
cently been erected at the east side of the ceme- 
tery, and direetly _— to that on the uncon- 
secrated ground. th are in the same 
style of architecture as the lodge, and are. from. 
designs furnished by the Messrs. Hay, of Liver- 
pool. They are both built with pressed ese | 
with white stone facings, and are each provi 
with a bell turret. They are floored with Min- 
ton’s tiles, and fitted up in the interior with 
stained ‘seats, and roofs of stained wood. 
The windows are of Hartley’s stamed glass. 


was consecrated 





moulded and carved doorway has been inserted 
in the south front of the transept. The western 
portions of the cathedral, seen from Paternoster- 
row, formerly to the eye a mere shapeless mass, 
ve now assumed a very different aspect. The 
greatest change, however, has taken place in 
the east oma the choir. Here the stonework 
of the great window, and nearly the whole of 
the ornamental details, which were entirely 
decayed, have been removed. A finishing stroke 
has been the introduction of the statues in the 
buttress niches. They were sculptured by Mr. 
Phyffers, of London, at the expense of the 
Rev. Canon Harcourt. The figure in the small 
niche is the Virgin and Child: the others, which 
are 6 feet 9 inches high, are St. James, St. John, 
St. Peter, and St. Paul. In the interior great 
changes have also taken place. The walls have 
been cleansed from their thick ecating of white- 
wash, the floors taken up and concreted, to pre- 
vent the damp rising, and the choir floor relaid 
with white flags in diamonds. The modern 
plaster ceiling has been removed from the choir, 
and the old oak ceiling restored: this is semi- 
circular in form, and divided into square panels 
with carved bosses, and shields at the intersec- 
tions of the ribs. The whole has been richly 
decorated—the prevailing colours being gold 
and blue, To give the ceiling its proper effect, 
much stained glass is required in the building: 
little, however, has yet been obtained. The 
tracery lights of the great east window are filled 
with the old glass, which has been restored b 

Mr. Wailes, of Newcastle. One of the sout 

clerestory windows also has been restored by 
Mr. Hareourt. Besides these there are only 
two new stained windows in the cathedral—the 
rose window in the north transept, the gift of 
Mr. Scott, of Rickergate—and a memorial 
window to the late Dr, Heysham, by Mr. Wailes, 
just inserted in the east end of the south aisle, 
Outside, provision has been made for the drainage 
of the building, and the soil accumulated round 





the walls is being removed. A better view of 


The Church of England chapel is somewhat 
‘larger than the other. Both chapels have been 
| t by Mr. Charles Armstrong. ‘The eeme- 
itery is about 13 mile south-west from the 
centre of the city. 








THE MEROPOLITAN BUILDING ACT, 
ARCHES UNDEB PUBLIC WAY. 

Wits reference to Sec. 25, which specially 
places arches under any public way under the 
|control of the district surveyor, a difference 
‘arose between the City authorities and the dis- 
| trict surveyor of Clerkenwell, Mr. Sibley, touch- 
ing the vaults for the houses in Victoria-street, 
and streets in connection with the Farringdon- 
street extension. The. former-refused to admit 
the maregie's jurisdiction, and summonses were 
accordingly issued against Mx, John Jay, as 
builder, for the penalty of 20/. in each case. 
Previously to the -h , however, the autho- 
rities admitted the j . —_ 
monses were according hdrawn. 

It seems quite A that 
must a ye for vaults phn en edt 
any public way, and a separate fee is } to 
the surveyor for inspecting them. hs 


“ Acts regulating Buildings, c.in the Metro- 
polis.” —Under this title the honorary secretary 
of the Builders’ Society, Mr, Thomas Piper. 
jun. has put together, for of that 
society, a digest of the - 
with reference to building and! matters con- 
nected — oe imairepalis.® ‘The 
endeavour afford eo plain deserip- 
tion of all the enactments and: ions now 
in foree, and to bring into one view whatever is 
required by these Acts of Parliament, arranged in 
the order im which they will: come into operation 
in the regular course of business, and couched in 
as much as possible divested of lege 
technicality.” It is only intended by its in 


* Waterlow aud Sons, printers, Loaden-wall. 
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ligent author as a guide to the provisions of the 
various Acts, and not to supersede the necessit 
of referring to the Acts themselves, where diffi- 
culties occur. Much trouble would be saved if 
every builder in the metropolis could be per- 
= to master ai we, ra ag edition Ses 
compiler may as well modify the aph at 
the head of bed 5, which adh " Before begin- 
ning to build er repair, two days’ notice must 
be given to surveyor ;” since for necessary re- 
pair, unless “affecting the construction of any 
external or party wall,” notice is not necessary. 
Mr. Piper a x the belief, that as to the 
substance of walls of public buildings, “ Sec- 
tion 12 is intended to apply, and that the archi- 
tect of the Board of Works must approve.” 
We have already given reasons for thinking 
differently, and a recent paper of instructions 
from the superintending architect shows that 
the same view is held at the Board of Works, 
namely, that it is only in the event of disagree- 
ment between the builder and the district sur- 
veyor that reference in this respect need be 
made to the Metropolitan Board. 








COMPETITION FOR THE MANCHESTER 
EXHIBITION BUILDING. 


As a warning to my professional brethren, 
who might be tempted to engage in competi- 
tions where the terms are as ill defined as the 
have been in the late Manchester competition, 
enclose you a letter I have had the honour to 
receive from the chairman of the executive com- 


mittee. 
I need hardly say that I have declined the 
proffered gift. OweEN Jones. 


The letter says,— 


-  §rr,—At the last meeting of the general council of 
this exhibition, it was resolved to acknowledge with some 
mark of the il’s approbation such of the designs for 
the exhibition building as, either from the genius of their 
eonception, their artistic merit, or their approach to meet 
the full requirements of the contemplated art treasure 
display, should, in the opinion of the executive committee, 
merit such a distinction. 

It is ifying to me to inform you that the design sub- 
mitted F vea bade wpee « bagachy ited ber so selected ; 
and in tendering the enclosed draft as a os compensa- 
tion for the labour and expense which have been bestowed 
on your plans, the committee trust that you will receive 

acknowledgment of the ability displayed in your 
ions, and their thanks for the interest you have 
evinced in the success of the undertaking. 
Ian, sir, &o. 
(Signed) Tuos. FareBarrn, 
Chairman of the Executive Committee.” 


The draft enclosed was for twenty-one pounds. 











The design determined on was submitted to 
H.R. H. Prince Albert on Wednesday, the 2nd. | 
There appears to be some mystification as to 
its authorship. 








STANDARD LEVELS. 


In the present discussions on the drainage of the 
metropolis, and in many maps relating to the levels 
throughout the country, the Trinity standard on the 
Thames, and the standard levels at Liverpool Docks, 
occupy so prominent a position, that you would be 
conferring a boon on many of your readers by giving 
them, or by inducing some of your correspondents 
to give them, replies, on which confidence may be 
placed, to the following inquiries :— 

1. Trinity standard, Thames high-water mark. 
Where is this placed? and if more than one, where 
are the others also placed? Do they indicate high- 


Liverpool, and that this is 124 feet below high water 
at London ; but whether it is high water, spring, or 
neap tides, at each place, or a mean between the two, 
and what the difference in heights is, I cannot get 
any information upon. 

In studying the sewerage of London and its 
environs, it is so important to have at once both 
clear and accurate knowledge on these points; and 
the whole subject of levels is so intimately connected 
with the scope of your journal, that I feel assured 
you will kindly lend your pages for these inquiries, 
and the replies, if authentic and reliable, of your 
correspondents who may be kind enough to notice 
them. AN Oxp SuBscrRIBER. 








AMERICAN INVENTIONS. 


THE commissioners appointed to visit the United 
States, for the purpose of inspecting the manufacture 
of fire-arms there, in the course of their inquiries 
collected a considerable amount of information on a 
variety of miscellaneous manufactures, which they 
embodied in their report. Thus, on the subject of,— 


Wood Screws.—Very superior wood screws, they 
say, are used all over the United States. In the 
generality of wood these screws do not require a hole 
to be bored for them, as they force their own way, by 
reason of their gimlet or taper-screwed point. The 
machinery by which these screws are made is self- 
acting, and is quite different from the screw ma- 
chinery used in England. 

Machinery for Making Wrought-iron Nails.— 
There are immense nail manufactories in different 
parts of the country, where no hand labour is em- 
ployed. The machines for the smaller sizes of nails 
are self-acting; for the larger sizes the iron has to be 
supplied to the machines by a boy, who makes nails 
at the rate of 200 per minute. Machine-made nails 
have been much improved by a change in the mode of 
rolling the iron, by which the fibre now runs in the 
line of the nail. Large spike nails, used to fasten 
rails, are also made by machinery, which turns out 
the spikes at the rate of sixty per minute. 

Padlocks, Locks, §c-—The manufacture of locks 

for doors and padlacks is carried on most extensively. 
The shells of door-locks are made of cast malleable iron, 
about one-sixteenth of an inch in thickness, and have 
the greater part of the wards cast within them. The 
keys are also cast, and turned by a machine on the 
clamp milling arrangement. Those that are hollow, 
are drilled out by self-acting machinery. The door- 
handles are chiefly made of porcelain, formerly ob- 
tained from England and France ; but having set up 
machinery, which not only does all the rough work, 
but extends even to the forming them in metal dies, 
and to the turning them on slide lathes on the copy- 
ing principle, they are now produced of superior 
quality, and at a remarkably low cost. A lock of 
good quality, 2$ by 24, is sold wholesale at the rate 
of fifty cents per dozen, each of the twelve having a 
differently formed key. 
File-cutting Machinery.—Strixing up the teeth of 
files has been accomplished in a very successful 
manner, one machine being capable of cutting twelve 
dozen files per day, one man being able to attend two 
of them. 





HINTS TO WORKMEN FOR THE 
PRESERVATION OF HEALTH. 


1. ApstaIN from all spirits and dram drinking: 
Spirits relax the muscles, diminish the strength of the 
body, and render men susceptible of disease. 

2. When mild-brewed beer agrees, keep to it as a 
beverage (at your meals only). 

3. Where (well filtered) water does uot disagree, 
value the privilege and continue it. Pure water is a 





water spring tides at these places, or neap tides, and 
what are the differences above and below the standard | 
marks of high aud low water at spring tides and neap 
tides at these places ? 

2. This Thames standard high-water mark is said 
to be 124 feet above mean tide level at Liverpool, or 
Ordnance datum. What are the differences at Liver- 
pool, above and below this datum, of high and low 
water at spring and neap tides there ? 

8. Bradshaw’s maps of the canals, railways, &c. of 
England, published in 1830, give in one place the 
levels from a datum of “6 feet 10 inches under the 
eld dock-sill at Liverpool,” while in another place it 
states the levels are taken from “low water” at 
sre ua Is low water at Liverpool the same level 
as 6 10 inehes under the old dock-sill; and if 
not, what is the difference, and which is highest ? 

4. In Wyld’s Map of the Levels of London and its 
Environs, published a few years since by order of the 
then commissioners of sewers, but not dated, it is 
stated “the altitudes are at feet above the 
approximate mean water at Live , being 12} feet 
below ‘Trinity high-water mark.” In reply to my 





inguiries on this, I am told this is high water at 





far detier beverage for the sedentary, and those who 
take but little exercise, and for those whose labour or 
exhausted strength do zo? require stimulants. 

4, The quantity (of most things) is always more 
hurtful than the quality. 

5. Take your meals at regular hours always. The 
human frame is capable of being changed from sick- 
_ to perfect. health, by a well-regulated system of 

iet. 

6. Avoid everything—however agreeable to the 
palate—that from experience you find to disagree 
with you. 

7. Make daily ablution the first thing on rising: 
you will feel stronger and more refreshed for it during 
the day. I fancy I hear you say that you have not 
the time to doso. My answer to you is, rise ten 
minutes earlier, dip a coarse towel in cold water, 
wring it out, and rub the whole body over. “ Cleanli- 
ness is next to Godliness!” 

8. Never quack or tamper with your constitution 
by taking patent medicines : they are offered for every 
kind of disease, for many of which they are decidedly 
prejudicial, producing very often fatal results. If 
slightly indisposed (and if it is possible to do so), remain 


— 


meats and fermented liquors for the day. Tn head. 
ache, and slight fever, this plan mostly effects a cure, 
Never use strong purgatives. If costive, take a 
dose of castor-oil; if foo relaxed, a dose of 5 
powder (kept at all chemists’) ; and, five or six hours 
after taking the powder, take the following mixture ;— 
Prepared chalk, 1 drachm ; spirit of sal volatile, 10 
or 12 drops ; cinnamon water 2 ounces ; mix. 

9. Take exercise, if you value your health, but 
proportion it to your strength. The mind taints by 
too long sitting :— 

** Better to hunt in fields for health unbought, 
Than fee the doctor for a nauseous draught, 


The wise for cure on exercise depend : 
God never made his work for man to mend,” 


10. Never learn to smoke: shun tobacco in all its 
forms. It stunts the growth, when taken at too early 
an age: it is a great promoter of indolence and lazi- 
ness : it causes nervous trembling of the hands, and 
nervous debility : it has nothing nourishing or stimu- 
lating in it, but is merely a narcotic, of which the 
moral and physical effects upon those-who use it are 
of a very dubious character. 

11. If you have exceeded the bounds of temper- 
ance, or, in plain English, been tipsy, then take the 
following mixture ;—Liquor ammon. acet. } ounce; 
tinct. rhei. 2 drs.; mix the above with a glass of 
giuger-beer,—and remain sober er es 








COMPETITIONS. 


Rickmansworth Cemetery.—Twenty-five designs 
were submitted to the Board in response to their 
advertisement: one by Mr. Robert Wheeler has been 
selected, and the works are to be carried out under his 
superintendence. Mr. Geen, of University-street, has 
taken the contract. 

Devizes Corn Exchange.—Twenty-six architects 
have seut in designs, and the choice of the committee 
has fallen on that of Mr. C. Phipps, of Bath. His 
design is in the “ Roman style,” affording an area of 
6,000 feet, with three entrances towards the Market- 
place, and three on the side towards the railway road. 
The building will be finished before the close of the 
present year. About 2,100/. have been subscribed, 
but some 400/. or 5007. more will be required to 
complete the undertaking. 








SALISBURY CHAPTER-HOUSE. 


THE elaborate tile paving of the Chapter-house at 
Salisbury, which was in a miserably dilapidated con- 
dition, has been restored by Mr. Minton, with, tiles 
manufactured for the purpose. The endeavour has 
been to make as true a copy as possible. The general 
repair of the building is progressing, and if we may 
judge from the very intemperate animadversions sent 
to us at different times, has excited some strong per- 
sonal feelings. Information from other sources, how- 
ever, has not seemed to us to justify the statements 
in question. The central column was considerably 
out of upright, and, to make it perpendicular, the 
base has been moved slightly out of the centre: it 
now stands 25 feet 13 inch from the west wall, and 
24 feet 3 inches from the east wall. The column is 
almost entirely of the original Purbeck, reinstated. 
New Purbeck columns have been supplied in all the 
other parts, viz.,—in the windows under the groining 
and in the arcades, except where a few of the uid 
shafts were fit for turning afresh. Colour is being 
used on the stonework and vaulting. 








“THE STATE OF ARCHITECTURE ON THE 
LUNAR SURFACE.” 


IN reference to the theory broached in our last 
under this title, and according to which it would 
appear to be probable that the moon is not perfectly 
spherical in form, but oblate, with its longest diameter 
in the line of the radius uniting it with the centri- 
fagal centre, that is with the centre of the earth, and 
that the centrifugal force which has so operated on its 
once fluid mass as to produce this peculiarity iu form 
would also centrifugalize any atmosphere and water 
on its surface to the hemisphere farthest from the 
earth and hence invisible to it, so that after all, the 
hemisphere, or portion of the oblong hemisphere, seen 
by us may be but as it were the desert and barren 
hill-top of the lunar surface, while all else may be 
fall of life, vegetable and animal, like that on the 
earth’s own surface, except in its desert districts ;—it 
is rather an interesting circumstance, in corrvboration 
of the verisimilitude of this theory, that, siicc it was 
broached, the following paragraph from a country 
newspaper has been bronght under our notice :— 
“ A statement appears in the American papers, that 
it has been discovered, by calculation, and demon- 
strated as a geometrical fact, that the moon’s centre 








of form is eight miles nearer to us than her centre of 





quiet, avoiding all excitement, and abstaining from all. 
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gravity, which, of course, her axis of revolu- 
tion must pass; or, in other words, that this side of 
the moon is sixteen miles higher than the other. A 
New York paper announces the discovery on the 
authority of one of the most eminent mathematicians 
and astronomers in the world ; and states that it is 
about to be declared in a scientific quarter.” If such 
a ion really has been made, the truth of the 
theory in question may be said to be proved. It may 
also be worth while to note another fact that seems to 
bear upon this question. Certain stars, as they have 
disappeared behind the body of the moon, have been 
observed to hover, as it were, upon the edge of the 
lunar dise, and thus to remain visible longer than by 
strict calculation they ought to have done, Now, on 
the supposition that there is an atmosphere behind 
the moon, that is on its invisible or outer hemisphere, 
capable of refracting the light from the star so ob- 
served, this hovering seems to be explicable; but not 
etherwise, since no vestige of lunar atmosphere has 
been observed upon its visible horizon, nor within its 
disc on the side presented to us. In our previous 
paragraph on this subject, we may here note, the 
word “base” was used inadvertently instead of 
“ apex,” which would perhaps have been more appro- 
priate as applied to the stony summit of the (ez 
hypothesi) oblongated hemisphere, which the moon 
presents towards the earth. 








Potices of Books. 


Practical Pers ective. By R. Burcuert, Head 
Master of ile Training and Normal Schools. 
Chapman and Hall. ndon: 1856. 


AutnovuGH the number of works on perspective 
which have issued from the press since the days 
of Dr. Brook Taylor are almost innumerable, 
yet great ignorance of its real principles, as 
well as a want of ready application of its rules, 
prevails amongst those who ought to be as 
familiar with it as with the first four rules of 
arithmetic. This chiefly arises from the form 
in which the subject has usually been placed 
before the student, either as a purely mathe- 
matical science, requiring an extensive know- 
ledge of geometry, and more thought and study 
than artist-students care to give to the matter, 
or else in the form of rules, without any infor- 
mation respecting the principles on shiek those 
rales are founded. 

It must always be borne in mind that linear 
perspective is the projection on a vertical plane 
of any object in nature, by means of lines drawn 
from the object to the eye which is on the side 
of the plane opposite to the object. The whole 
science, therefore, consists in the intersection 
of planes with planes, and is an extension of 
the investigation contained in the 11th book of 
Euclid, with which the student should be 
acquainted, if he expects thoroughly to master 
the principles of perspective. 

Before attempting to draw from models, or 
from nature, the student should have some 
instruction in perspective, through ignorance of 
which he will “ continually making distorted 
representations of the objects which he attempts 
to delineate. 

The work before us presents the subject in a 
very lucid form to the student: without wearying 
him with geometrical problems, it nevertheless 
gives a thorough insight into the principles of 
the science, as well as the methods which are 
most ready of practical application. The plates 
are numerous, and not overloaded with lines, 
and may easily be understood. 

One important method is omitted, namely, 
where one vanishing point is near, and the other 
at a considerable distance, as frequently occurs 
in practice, in which case the further point may 
be dispensed. with by employing two distinct 
“lines of heights.” 

There is a serious error inculcated in Lesson 
13, which is devoted to drawing circles in per- 
spective. The method given is correct enough, 
but the deduction drawn from the figure “‘ that 
a circle seen in perspective is wo¢ an ellipse,” is 
untrue, and shows a slip in knowledge of conic 
sections. The rays of light from a circle to the 
eye form an oblique cone, every section of which 
by a plane is an ellipse. 





fhe Railway Question. Practical Suggestions 
Jor a Fundamental Re of the Raila 
System. By “Crvis.” London: E. Stanford. 


Recoxsrruction would be a title more appro- 


tions put forward by the-author of this essay. 
He proposes— 

“To bring to a satisfactory adjustment the nu- 
merous vexed questions between the railway interest, 
the Government, and the public,” and to create “a 
basis of arrangements by which railway property can 
be raised from the zero of depression and the thral- 
dom of insecurity to a fair negociable value and to a 
position of safety and security, on terms conducive 
not only to the interest of shareholders, but to that 
of the public at large.” 


The steps by which the author tells us we can 
realize them, involve not merely the reform, but 
in plain truth the abolition of the present 
system of railway politics, and the substitution 
of another, founded on principles entirely dif- 
ferent. Looking at the mischief caused by the 
conflicts between the authority of directoral 
boards, and that exercised in fits and starts by 
Government and Parliament, he maintains that 
the welfare of all parties dictates the surrender 
to the Government, on equitable terms, of a 
paramount control over the railways of the 
United Kingdom. Indeed, he contemplates as 
the ultimate result, the vesting of all railways 
in the State. 

As equivalents for the paramount power to 
be sod to Government, the author proposes, 
in the first place, the guarantee of a minimum 
dividend of 4 per cent. on all existing lines, the 
remission of the passenger duty now paid a 
British lines, and likewise the remission of 
local rates beyond the amount which was paid, 
by the land now occupied by railways, before 
such land came into their possession. There 
would also be a more “symmetrical territorial 
division than that which now exists, and an ex- 
tensive recourse to the rate-in-aid-principle, for 
sundry purposes of utility which are explained 
and advocated. Some of these purposes refer 
to borrowing powers, and some to the guarantee 
of a minimum dividend on approved projects. 

When we hear that the capital stock of 
twenty-five companies, comprising the principal 
lines in the kingdom, is at present at an average 
discount of 36 per cent. it becomes evident that 
the road heretofore taken has rot been the 
right one. 








fPiscellanea. 


News FROM ADELAIDE.—A new Wesleyan Chapel, 
at Lower Finniss, was opened for Divine service on 
24th February. The chapel is built of timber and 
lime : it is 27 feet by 16 feetin the clear, and stands so 
that it can be seen from the Murray. ** We have 
often,” says the Adelaide Observer, “ had occasion 
to notice, in terms of complacency, the excellence, 
abundance, and variety of materials, presented to the 
architect among the uplands of South Australia; and 
we now regard with much satisfaction a specimen of 
highly-wrought freestone, from Glen Ewin, which was 
exhibited at the recent Show of the Agricultural and 
Horticultural Society, and is now left at our office for 
the inspection of the curious.” 

THE PortsMOUTH FINE Arts EXHTBITION SOIREE. 
—The Inauguration Soirée of the Exhibition of Fine 
Arts in the Museum of the Portsmouth and Portsea 
Literary and Philosophical Society, was held last 
week. Above 200 visitors, composed principally of 
the élite of the town and neighbourhood, were present, 
and great satisfaction was expressed as to the collec- 
tion of paintings gathered together. Although labour- 
ing under the disadvantage of being exh?bited by gas- 
light, says the Portsmouth Times, enough was seen 
to show that the collection contained much that was 
valuable, both as works of art, and as a means of 
eesthetical education—of instructing the people in a 
knowledge of “ the beautiful.” 

Our Streets.—I beg to suggest what I think you 
will deem a ready and practical mode of ascertaining 
the exact whereabouts of people and places of business 
whose names or numbers may have for the moment 
escaped the memory. The plan which has suggested 
itself to me is, to have affixed to an iron pillar or 
standard (for which a strong lamp-post would suffice) 
a “black-board ” of proper dimensions at the ingress 
and egress of each main thoroughfare and principal 
street, and this to bear (neatly and distinctly lettered) 
the name, number, and occupation of each firm carry- 
ing on business in the same, numerically arranged, so 
that one might observe their precise oca/e at a glance, 
and thus escape the annoyance of hearing the next 
likely-to-know-looking police-officer declare that there 
is no firm of the name you mention in the street, 
which assertion you prove to be incorrect, after half 
an hour’s search from right to left, and from odd to 
even, Go-aAHEAD, 








priate than “reform,” for the series of sugges- 


New APPLICATION OF INDIA-RUBBER. na an 
American process coal-tar is mixed with India- 
and the compound, it is said, makes one of. the 
solid, elastic, and elegant articles that can be found 
in the market. It resembles polished stone; is as 
black as coal, needs no finish, and has of itself as hard 
and exquisite polish as it is possible for any metal to 
bear. There is said to be no end to the articles into 
which it can be made. Cabinet-work inlaid and 
mosaic, ornamental to the parlour and the chamber, 
is composed of it, as are tape-lines, pencil-cases, 
brushes, canes, boxes, buttons, spectacle-bows, and an 
endless variety of articles, so that this new use of 
rubber is likely, it is said, to work a complete revo- 
lution in the arts and manufacturers. 
Sate or Burtpine Sires at NEWCASTLE-UPON- 
TyNne.—Several building sites to form the west. side 
of the street of approach to the high-level railway- 
bridge at Newcastle, were put up for sale by auction 
on Friday last ; as also were other sites on both sides 
of the Quayside-street, No.1, to be called Headlam- 
street, and which is to extend from the side, to the 
quay ; a site which was devastated by the great fire. 
‘There was a numerous attendance of capitalists and 
others ; but, owing to the reserved bid by the town 
clerk in every case exceeding the sum offered, no 
sales were effected. The high-level sites, numbered, 
from 1 to 7, comprising 1,067 square yards of 
ground, were first put up in one lot, at a gross sum, 
and 2,000/. was offered; but the reserved bid was 
4,500/. The sites were then offered in separate lots. 
The first consisted of 155 square yards, with the 
privilege of taking the two sites adjoining at the same 
price, and 50s. per square yard was offered ; but the 
reserved bid was 70s. For site 4, with the two ad. 
joining, 45s. was offered; but the reserved bid was 
70s. Lot 7 was the site of the old Duke of Cumber- 
land public-house, and possessed a license: the area 
was 180 square yards, and 45s. per yard was offered ; 
but the reserved bid was 5/. The Quayside sites 
were then put up; and for the sites, No. 1 to 7, com- 
prising 1,141 square yards, the sum of 4,200/. was 
offered; but the reserved bid being 10,000. there 
was no sale. The property was then offered in sepa- 
rate lots. For the tirst, a site of 200 square yards, as 
much as 8/. 10s. a yard was offered; but the reserve 
bid was:12/. For the second lot (209 yards) there 
was no bid; and for the third, 5/7. 10s. was offered, 
but the corporation reserve was 97. Lot 17 was then 
put up: it was described as a valuable corner site 
with two frontages. 60s. a yard was bid, and the 
reserve was 8/, Another site was that of a public- 
house, but no bid was received. : 
Gas.—The old Gas Company of Stockton have 
agreed to sell all their works, plant, &c. to the Gas 
Consumers’ Company, for 10,000/. The new com- 
pany had already proceeded so far in laying out works 
of their own. By a special condition of the agree- 
ment, all the property of both companies shall be 
offered to the Stockton corporation, and sold them, if 
willing, as soon as they can obtain authority, at cost 
price, the companies assisting in obtaining that. antho- 
rity. The gas consumers of Ware have had a 
notice circulated amongst them to the effect, that on 
and after the lst July, the price of gas there shall be 
raised from 4s. to 6s. per 1,000 cubic feet. This 
sudden and unexplained rise of 50 per cent. is giving 
great cause for discontent amongst the Ware gas 
consumers. 


Tue Inon TrapE.—Notwithstanding the admitted 
downward tendency of prices and depressed aspect of 
the trade, the iron-masters who held their preliminary 
meeting at Stewponey, on 26th ult. resolved in the 
mean time to sustain the nominal prices, on. the 
alleged ground that “the future prospects of the trade 
are becoming very promising.” 

Tue Copper TraprE.—A reduction of 2d. 

und in copper is announced. At ton it has 

m sold for 1077. 10s. instead of 124/. and 1267. In 
allusion to this unexpected move of the Swansea 
rulers of the cupreous roast, the Mining Journal 
says,—‘‘ Considering that it was only on Tuesday, 
June 10, that the monthly meeting of smelters was 
held, and attended by most of them, who bore testi- 
mony to a fair trade being transacted, and gave their 
vote in support of current rates, it reflects great sus- 
picion on the truth of their statement, and, at the 
same time, has every appearance of an underhanded, 
dirty, unprincipled trick ; for it is nothing less than 
deception, which they evidently wish to practice on 
the trade, by holding meetings at fixed dates, as: they 
assert, for the purpose of regulating prices for the 
ensuing month, when about a fortnight afterwards 
they find such a different state of things as to justify 
them in reducing the value 2d. per these clever 
men of business not being able to foresee what would 
probably take place between the 10th and 25th inst.” 
Those capable of playing such tricks, are equally 
capable of acting from similar motives in keeping up 
the prices, or in raising them when it suits their 








purpose. 
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‘Exectao-trreazaraic Proeress. — Professor 

Giovanni Caselli, of Florence, says Galignani’s 
, has just made a discovery which promises 

to cast all previous contrivances in electro- hy 
into the: . ‘He has invented an apparatus by 
which the telegraphic wire will transmit to any 
distance an exact toe-aimile of any writing or design, 
when-made to communicate with a similar apparatus 
at the other station. ‘The transmission of telegraphic 
despatches by single letters will thus, it is added, be 
entirely superseded ; and the original writing put into 
the will‘be reproduced in an instant, with 
the signature of the correspondent as if written 
himself. It is hopeful, ever and anon, to have suc 
inventions turning up again; but it is a mistake to 
consider this invention as a new (thongh it may bean 
improved) one-——The Magnetic Telegraph Com- 
pany appealed lest week to the Liverpool magistrates 
against the assessment made upon them for their 
pon a offices. They were assessed upon a sum of 
257. for about'a mile and-a half of wires which passed 
through some of the streets. The magistrates, after 
hearing the case, in which it was urged that the wires 
could not have any real rateable value, made a reduc- 
tion from 267. to 17. 

Masters axnD Worxmen at SHEFFIELD.—For 
some years Sheffield hed become notorious for the 
ferocity with which workmen occasionally treated both 
their fellow workmen and their masters. It is to be 
hoped that ‘a new era is commencing, if we may judge 
from a in the local Independent, titled, 
“Three Cheers for the Masters,” wherein a corre- 
ys says,— Sheffield masters and workmen are 

wing off their conservative natures and are be- 
ginning to look upon each other as men and brethren, 
in social intercourse with each other. Last week, we 
Observed Messrs. R. Broadhead and Co, electro- 
platers, of the Britannia Works, along with their 
workmen and women, rejoicing together at the de- 
lightfully-situated sylvan Palace of the Peak, Chats- 
worth House; and this week, Messrs, Wing and 
Wharton, file and steel manufacturers, of the Brook 
Works, have been following their example. This is 
as it should be. Had this heen the case some years 
ago, long ere this the once prevailing opinion amongst 
workmen generally that masters were tyrants and the 
workmen slaves, would have given way to more 
liberal views, in which the labour protection societies 
and trades unions would have participated.” 

Rattway Marrers.—The opening of the London 
branch of ‘the London and North-Western line from 
Mumps to Greenfield was to take place on the 4th 
inst ——The strike of clerks and porters at Liverpool 
may be said to be at an end, as many of those who 
struck have quitted Liverpool,—some of them to 
emigrate, others to go into new employment, while 
no symptom of relenting has been manifested on the 
part of ‘the Marquis of Chandos end his co-directors, 
whose lordly style of treating those so far beneath 
their level is generally commented on with some 
severity, and is not Jikely to lessen the wide interval, 
or to increase the bonds of sympathy, between the 
lower and the upper ranks of society. At the same 
time, the imprudence—nay, the folly, of the strike 
itself, cannot be defended, ‘but that is no excuse to 
those who have no “ bowels of compassion” for their 
own fellow-workers of a humble class at a moment 
when impelled by unbending severity to “ kick against 
the pricks.” A great many of the shareholders and 
merchants interested in the North-Western Live are 
said to be in favour of the men, and indignant with 
the policy of the directors in keeping ont so many for 
the sake of 9/..a week. Meantime, far more than that 
sum, probably nine times over, has been sacrificed 
every day to the prejudice of the shareholders, from 
the want of experienced and aeeustomed hands.—— 
By late advices, it appears that the Melbourne 
and Geelong Railway fast approaches completion. Six 
of the bridges had been constructed, twenty miles of 
rails completed, six passenger engives, and twenty- 
four first, second, and third class carriages, together 
with tracks, é&c. and 400 tons of coke, had been 
landed at the railway pier at Corio Bay, and the re- 
mainder of the rolling steck was shortly i 
The Melbourne Angus, in reference to the of 
public works, says,—“ If a sufficient supply of labour 
reach our shores it may be expected that ere 
other extensive railway operations may be initiated.” 

THe Masons’ Srrixe at Canpirr.—The Cardiff 
appear to be bemt on bringing 
under the operation 


.possibility of getting a breath of cool air to temper 


expected. | given in favour of the East Lancashire Company, 


long | correct a mistake into which I fell (aot from careless- 


| mistake: moreover, the combination is so good, that 
it onght to be properly stated, by way of example. 





Ramune Rurnovs Burzpines.—At Guildhall, Lon- | 
don, on 26th ult. Mr. John Billings, engineer, 
before Sir William Magnay, on behalf of the joint | 
freeholders of seven houses in Bull’s-head-court, | 
Snow-bill, to answer a complaint of the Commis- 
sioners of Sewers for not pulling down said houses, 
which were in a rainous and dilapidated condition, 
after notice had been given that they were dangerous | 
to the safety of the public. They had been shored up | 
by the Commissioners of Sewers, but even that was 
not sufficient for the protection of the public. Sir W. 
Maguay made an order that the houses Nos,.1 to 7, 
Bull’s-head-court, Snow-hill, should be pulled down 
at the expiration of a fortnight. 

Tue Conservative Lawp Socrery. ~- At the 
twenty-fifth quarterly meeting of this Society, held 
the 26th June, the committee announced the pur- 
chase of a metropolitan estate in the parish of 
St. Pancras, at Kentish-town. It was also announced 
that nineteen leased plots on the Round-hill Park 
estate, Brighton, would ‘be offered on the 7th of 
August to the members heving rights of choice. 
These plots had been tet for vinety-nine years, at 
rents varying from 7/. to 10/. 10s. so.as to give a re- 
turn to the members who may select them of 8 per 
cent. on the purchase-money. It was intimated that 
offers have already been made to begin building on 
the Tunbridge Wells estate, the value of which can be 
estimated by the fact that for four of the 50/. plots 
the rent of 107. per annum has been offered to the 
holders merely for cultivation. 


Tue Giascow Scuoon or Art.—The inspector 
sent from the Government Department of Science and 
Art, says a Glasgow paper, has just left Glasgow, after 
a careful scrutiny of the works, with whieh he has 
been much satisfied. It is in this gentleman’s power 
to award thirty medals; and in the Glasgow school 
he has awarded the unusually large number of twenty- 
five medals—three students having passed a suecessful 
examination in perspective, and also gained prizes, and 
the works of four art pupil-teachers (five ia number) 
have been seut to the national competition. Thus, 
thirty-four honours have been taken by Glasgow stu- 
dents, the largest number awarded by the inspector 
upon his tour of inspection up to the present date. 
The Glasgow students thus maintain their high cha- 
racter for success in the study of art. Whilst this 
extraordinary progress is being made amongst de- 
signers, pattern-drawers, and artisans, the wealthy 
classes are not taking the same paina to acquire a 
useful knowledge of art. This may becomé a serious 
disadvantage. It is as important that the young men 
who are to be future merchants and manufacturers 
should be trained in art and the laws of taste as that 
the class which they employ should be so trained. 

NeGiect or Work.—As soon as the warm weather 
sets in, every summer, a series of petty sessions 
charges against puddlers in the iron districts for 
neglect of work take place. The heat, we suspect, is 
one of the real reasons for neglect of this at-any-time- 
roasting work; and, although it is but right that 
workmen should be obliged to abide by their agree- 
ments with employers, still there is something painful 
in the idea of compelling the poor fellows literally to 
roast themselves alive in a season when there is no 


the heat of the furnace. Conld not something be 
done towards rendering such work a little more 
endurable in the heat of summer, if it must be carried 
on at such seasons? But why should not puddling 
in suromer heat be regarded as an impracticability like 
building or plastering in frost or wet ? 

Tue Lancasumre aNp Yorxsuire Ratwway 
CoMPANY AGAINST THE East LancasHige RatLway 
Company.—The long-pending dispute between these 
companies, as to the amount of toll payable by the 
latter company for the use of the Clifton and Man- 
chester Railway, previous to their becoming joint 
owners of that line in 1853, was decided by the 
House of Lords on Monday last. The question 
involved a sum of about 30,000/, claimed by that 
company for extra toll. Unanimous judgment was 
entirely disallowing the claim. 

Sr. Joun’s Cuurcu, Kenriwortu.—May I 
ness, but from the too long delay in the answer toa 
note of inquiries which I wrote to Kenilworth), in my 
paper “On Colour in Building Materials,” read at 
St. Albans, and reported by you in your last number ? 
St. John’s Church, Kenilworth, is not of red sand- 
stone rubble, with white sandstone dressings; but of 
the much better combination in every respect, Harts- 
Aili rubble, and white sandstone dressings. The 
red sandstone is.used only im the foundations. You 
have ied (which I did not) the name of the archi- 
tect, whach makes it a point of justice to correct my 


Geo. AYLIFFE PooLs. 





ppeared Barrerseza.—Lord Chelsea, M.P. Mr. Tite 






THames EMBANKMENT From Va’ 


‘To 
Mr. Fielder, churchwarden, Mr, Perry, Mr. eer’ 
lend, and Mr. C. Lahee, vestry elerk, asia deputation 
from the parish of St. Luke’s, Chelsea, waited on Sir 
baakment from Vasshlb Seige to: Batter Sey 

nt from Vaurhall-bridge to Batterses. 

deputation having been introdneed ty Lect uae 
and Mr. Tite, the latter gentleman proceeded to ex- 
plain to the right hon. baronet the vast public utility 
which must result from the completion of the Thames 
embankment to Battersea. Sir B. Hall said the 
thought they could not proceed with this work 
without another act of Parliament, and what he pro- 
posed was this: he had cansed instructions to ‘be 
given to the surveyor to make a report to him on the 
subjeet. As soon as that report was presented to him 
he should send it to the Treasury, and ask for two 
things: first, if he had the power to carry the work 
into exeeution; next, for money to do so. And 
lastly came the great question—if Parliament would 
grant whet was required. He, for one, was quite 
ready to carry it out, if means were placed in his 
hands to do so, or if he had the power. As at -pre- 
sent advised, what he should do was this: as soon as 
he received the report of the surveyor he ‘should see 
the deputation again on the subject. 

THE ScorrisH SocieTy oF ANTIQUARIES,—At 
the seventh ordinary meeting of this society, held at 
Edinburgh last week, a paper was read by Mr. A. H. 
Rhind, “ On One of the Simple Forms of Burial in 
use among the Ancient Egyptians, observed in a 
reeent excavation at Jeezeh.” In this paper, Mr. 
Rhind described two connected tombs recently exca- 
vated by him, situated near the Great Pyramid of 
Jeezeh. It appeared that the interments had been 
made in u d@ chambers of about $4 feet in 
leagth, and that the bodies had been huddled up as 
they seem tohave been in many cists in Scotjand, 
Mr. Rhind pointed out some features common to the 
primitive interments of various mations. At the 
same meeting, a paper, entitled “Notes of the Life 
of Swein Aslief, an Orkney Viking of the Twelfth 
Century,” was presented by Mr. W, H. Fothering- 
hame, F.S.A.S. 

AppitionaL CuurcHEs In Lonpoy.—It ‘is pro- 
posed to vote, this year, the sum of 10,000/, asa 
centribution in respect of the revenue derived from 
the Crown estates in the metropolis, towards the 
formation of a fund for building additional churches 
and parsonages in London. 

MammotH Tree FRoM CaLivornta.—We have 
already mentioned the grove of gigantie trees found 
in the vicinity of the southern mines, and that a part 
of one of them was in Evglaad. This has now been 
set up in the Adelaide Gallery, Strand, for want of a 
better place, and has @ very remarkable effect. The 
whole height of the tree was 363 feet; height to the 
first limb, 140 feet; diameter at base, 31 feet; 
diameter a hundred feet from the base, 15 feet; 
thickeess of the bark at base, 18 inches, and varyi 
from that down to 12 inches all over the trunk, 

Puror Park, at Bata.—The Prior Park estate, 
near Bath, lately ocenpied as the Great Roman 
Catholic College, was put up to sale, at the Auction 
Mart, at Bath, on Tuesday in Jast-week. ‘The man- 
sion was formerly the residenee of Lord Hawarden, 
and is constructed with Bath etone, with extensive 
wings, having a portico to each principal 
front of lofty Corinthian columns, with mahogany 
and stone staireases and mabogany doors. The wings, 
designated as St. Peter’s aud St. Paul's, contain 
the chapels, dormitories, lecture-rooms, theatres, 
refectories, &c. aud they are lighted with gas. There 
are several springs of pure water, an observatory, 
an ornamental cottage known as the Priory, @ 
complete gymnasium, some valuable stone quarries, 
&c. The estate comprises nearly 200 acres, chiefly 
pasture land, encl im a ring fence, in the 
of which are fishpools, bridges, ornamental plan- 
tations, &e. The auctioneer ateted that the estate 
was worth et. least from 1607.0 200/. an acre, end 
that about 40,000/. had been Jaid eut on the mansion. 
He asked for an offer of 30,000/. ead.went down to 
20,0007. This sum was bid by a in the room. 
Sums were offered up to 27,750. at which biddin 
there was a stop. The anetioneer added 50/, 
finally announeed that the property was pot sold, 

Gerioxc Susveyvorsuir.—-Mr. R. C. Young, 
builder, fonmerly of Gateshead, has bees appounte 
town surveyor of Geelong, iu the colony of Vie 
at a salary of 300Q/.a year. Mr. Young, 1 

, was a idate for the same 
this town. He has been more 
antipodes.— Gateshead Observer. 

BirmineHam Bronve Commanesiee 
colossal equestrian statee of : 
mander-in-chief, by Messrs. ketone, 04 
SS ieee conan 

" u |, “ares ‘ 
Mr. J. H. Foley, A.R.A. and is destined for Caleatta. 
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~ Gouuwep Geasa—b stained: glésa windo to the 
Ww, 
oe the late Kev. Heary Fardell, vicar: of 


of fo a 


Se At the entrance 
Mr. Skidmore, of Coventry, has beew put up.——The 


of the glass 


windows of the south aisle ; and in the south transept 
window ac has been put i 


The subjects are,—the Crucifixion; Bearing the 
Cross ; an Angel, in the centre; the Pelican ; and the 
arms of the Iate Mr. Phillips. This chureh has now 
six windows partly filled with stained glass. At St. 
Michael’s, the window at the east end_of north aisle, 


in memory of the late Col. Grosvenor Hood, who fell | Macey 
in the trenches before Sebastopol, is about to be| Writs 


ordered. 
PRESERVATION OF StoNE.—<A petition has been 
nted to the House of Commons, by Mr. Ewart, 
from Mr. John Benjamin Daines, stating that a pre- 
enlly invented and patented by him had been sue- 
for the preservation of certain 
. portions of the stonework of the New Palace 
sig rin offermg a license to continue the 
ilk and praying that the application of the material 
proceed beyond August next, when the two years 
appointed to test the success of the experiment will 


More Pusric Fouwratys at Liverroot.—In 
1854 seven drinking-fountains were erected by Mr. 
Charles Melly, at his own expense, in the most 
erowded thoroughfares of Liverpool,—chiefly those 
near the docks. So greatly are these fountains appre- 
ciated, that-on an average 1,976 persons drink daily 
at each,—im one case the number of drinkers being 
more than four persons each minute of the day. The 
corporation of Liverpool having refunded a portion of 
the cost, Mr. Melly, says the local Journal, has 
recently, at his own expense, erected fourteew addi. 
tional drinking-foantains, two of cast-iron and twelve 
of polished Aberdeen ‘The stream of water 
pours front the mouth of a bronzed head into a basin, 
and the fountains are furnished with galvanized iron 
ladles. The grawite for the fountains was swpplied, 
at first cost, by Mr. A. MeDonald, of Aberdeen. The 
water committee have supplied « constant flow of 
water to most of these lately erected fountains, and 
we believe they do not intend making awy charge. So 
soon as. water is obtained frow: Rivington Pike, Mr. 
Melly intends erecting twelve or fifteen more. It is 


mach to be desired that some benevolent Mr. Melly | oMce 
would start up iw London: sure we are that the| © 


. Tames of such benefactors, engraved upon the fown- 
tains and ladles whigh they might contribute, would 
be held im grateful remembrance and celebrity for 


generations by tens of thousands of tlie daily tra-| Sr 


versers of London streets and parks. The want of 
such conveniences in London is disgraceful 


everywhere 
to the authorities and the Government, and contri- | stati 


butes more than anything else probably to fill the 
beer-shops and gin-palaces, especially on. Sundays and 
holidays, when the families of the working classes. are 
walking, to and fro in the heat of summer, or indeed 
at any season of the year. 








TENDERS 
For the new Welsh schools, to be built at Ashford, 

















Middlesex. Mr. Henry gat architect, Quantities 
supplied by Mr. — 
B aos Se ~palip 
rassan: er- 

wards to 13,6691,)....--...,} 14806 0 0 
and Ara 14,680 0 0 
Nicholson and. Son..............0.+6 14,336 0 0 
Lucas 3,558: 0 OF 
Macey ......... eas 13,110 0 0 
Myers 12,914: 0 0 
12,848 0 0 


me erectin store, press-room, mould-loft, and 
smithy, at om Westwood, Baillie, Campbell, and 
Co.'s, seroma Poplar. Messrs. Morris and Son, 





























ceili £2,055 & 0 

Butt 2,083 10 6 
Ge . 2,025 08 @& 
King: 2,008 @ 6 
Hackr and S01 .......0scweseeveeee 1,987 0 0 
eas 3s 3 3 

0 

Munday 1,896 0 0 
Billson 1,871 0 6 
Payne... ~ 1816 6 ¢ 
. 1783 @ Oo 





aisle a sereen with folding-doors, by | 


from the old east window of | 
Holy Trinity Church, Coventry, has been pat im the | 


ompartment in by Dr. Phillips, | 
in memory of his late father; Mr. EB. Phillips, F.3.4. | 





the Congregational church 
doc. Diuaaet “Hewes, Poulton sud 


(Reading) architects 


South- 
oodman 


Chinnoek Seblionyteal:. ee 4 6 
Mondey (Dorchester):.............. 989 10 -@ 
Xounp( BOD: ciretitinden cast ms 3 6 6 


(Dorchester) face.) 1785 17 0 
new parsonage-house, at Leytonstoné, Essex. Mr. 





Whole Hegkion aselitess 2 
| Pec Re £1,750 6 0 
Wileen.. osece....00 VUR ee ceewrwreorsowres I,Z21 66 
1,544 6 
White (secepted)....0cceccecvee- . 1355 0 6 


For pulling down and rebuilding the Sum public-house, 
Mr. R. W. Armstrong, architect :— 




















Extra for 

- | Bathstone 

iGeneral prea in lew of 

compo. 

Les: ... eens a | £37 £35 
Duneannom and Moultrie . 1,538 30 1 
Ee EE ES Ee | 1,485 30 21 
Longmine and Burge ......... 1,380 36 25 
docbersentouberers ode -~| 1,290 40 25 
woreeveers everest 3,288 33 22 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


“An Old Builder.”—* Gradus” (send ws address).—* €. B."— 
“ Mr. C.”"—* Col. N.” (parcel has been sent as directed).—"*R. R.” 
—* Americus” (the arvhiteet second on the list should now be 
referred to)—* Jacob” (address the ehief commissioner, Duchy 
Office): —* Dr, B.”—** W. H.”~* J, BP" T. M.”-—* P. and W.7— 
“Mr. W.7 ~— “NG? — “Cc pr “fF. mr oN. q4"— or Br 
“'W. S.” (present Building Act would not apply to the case).— 
“EP. D BY—*T.M."— OL. K."—" G& M. H—* CAM 
“F.8. 1." ~** Justitia,” —** W. B”—" BE. H.” Pall- Mall (packet 
arrived too late for present number. —*J, B. H.”—* Young 
Engineer” (ia type). ~* T. F. 7." —~ F. R. 8.” — * J. D. B.” (we 
should be afraid to use the stone in that position). 

“Books and Addresaca,”—We are forced to decline poimting out 
booker or finding addresses 

NOTICE. — Ail communications respecting advertise: 
ments should be addressed to the ‘* Publisher,” and not 
to the “ Editor:” all other communications should be 
addressed to the Eprror, and not to the Publisher. 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


SI RVERYORS ANY NRADGHTISHH 
GOOD DRAUGHTSMAN WANTED, 


aé'an assistant for a few months; one who has been accus 
tomed to town surveys and levelling will be preferred. —Address, 
stating ae we te Mr. THOS, FENWICK, 
Surveyor, T 
CANCY fora P Peopectable Youth as PUPTL.—Adatess 





Borough « 





NGINEER and BRICK -BURNER.— 
WANTED to MANAGE, a BRICK and TI WORKS, 
vear London, where machinery is used, a practical BI GENEER, 
engeraent in Mn erie a and a nine Te»timonials 
—Ap. ly to Brick Machine Company, 37, 
King Wilineroren. Denaiert bride 





WANTED, bys by a Young Man, aged 21,2 

AMD, bl”, TT jx og conTRE 

fo ake hima ge sit hit aaa nit 
ANTED by b 24 "laeion.” a SITU. 


N as K of WORKS, or t in an 


ATIO 
Ofee, ben <s —< vend isa 


mages trohieetore,) Gant Cayo here "ten years’ character and se 
slat R. a Onhoe cf “tae Pactpander™ mraiotai 





Y Man who ist 
eoaveennt with the di dation of the offices, Cam poe 
tionable references from gen faen, Ee &. D. io, 
nrond-strevt, St. George's-rosd. 8c Soatvwatk. 


ANTED, by a respestable ¥ 


oung Man, a 
pu oe BNOINE DRIVER, oF ahawe 
sToO care of fF Cooking, 
f Direct te M.E. at 


ANTED, a SITUATION as- CLERK, a 
ughiy 





Washing, Se i 
Me. Bently’s, Pobaeconist, New-eross, Kent. 
TO CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS. 


ANTED, a MASTER for a Youth as IN: 
eo Door OUT-Duuk L APPRENTICE —Addeow (tating 


ND SURVEYORS; ———~ 
, by. & highly ly respectable. Young 


ANTED, tte | 
W Man, an BNA Sagomrn’ pr, ernest 
above office Address, & office. Old Chariton. Blackheath. 


ANTED, by the Advertiser, who is a.neat 














and correct draughtsman, eI TU ATION in ap ARCHI. 
fi OFFICE as IMPROVER: A small 
Address, A. B. mr. Williams, 2, ictoriae 
road, Pimlico. 
ARPENTERS, 


WANTED, by the ‘Advertiser, aged 19, 4 
SEPU ATION a Obit RK, oF to nasi im_out-door super- 


ye ame i has at the pencta~ Aadress, 





Tu BUILPERS. PLUWBERS, PAINTERS. AND OTHERS 


b hapenbein se TED, a SITUATION as FOREMAN, 


The Advertiser, a steady; 

— —_- at a aa al alt the branches of the 

take out. dimensions aud make estimates, if requived, or 

trek himsetf genetally usefat ia the same.—Address, post paid, 
G. W. €. Office of ‘*The builder.” 


BUILDERS, DECORATORS, &c. 
E Saoasaate wishes for an ENGAGE- 
MBENY, to conte: ‘¢ » business im the aboveline Heis 
used to eraminton lepi — wteasuring work, making oat 
we Every Catt be — Direct 
to N. Ne 10, pe nent hy Oxford-street, No 
cnpesteanenaiie country. . 
TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS, 
4 Ne Advertiser wants MENT; he 
mrt ically andere ande, Carpenter's and Sommers Work, 


eff every branch of the bui'ding department it 
Milking to work, har. Salacy moderate.—Address, A. Z, Office of 














TO BUILDF RS. 

HE }  bdvortiser, w thoron. 
gl ht es for an 
BNOAGEMEN a “SHOP or or W KING “FOREMAN of 
weil und out is 





E LOCAL BOARD of HEALTH of 


PRESTON require the services of a DRAUGHTSMAN, 
who ean also be usefal in the generat routine of an eer's 
Salary, 751. # year. — Applications and testimonials to be 
addressed to R. HOFT, Esq. Clerk to the Local Board, 
annon-street, Preston, and must be lodged on or before the 15th 
of JULY next. 


pe age ge : a ~ boards, aad 4] 
of undertaking any jv Good references given 
ability, honesty, and integri:y.—Direct, F. J. No: 3, Seabright- 


place East, Hackney-roal. _ 
To ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS, 


THE Advertiser is desirous of a SITU ATION, 
e moderate aap in either ye pm Where he 
fe ok eg ae he a ity of pur bare 








ANTED, in a Surveyor’s Office, a short 
, _ @ieranee front Town, a YOUN‘? MAN of steady hanits, 
a and wh» has served his 
one a srebi'eot > surveyor, and « ta well ——~ 
™ e must. draughtsman, other quah a 
tions. = _ a look to furure pros peed. and would be 
willing remium for # share of 9 practice, will be pre- 
jored.. fo” aren. es p»id, R. H. D. 
ug amount salary per mouth required, and age, with 
other necessary — 





ould R. M. 23, Westmore- 
pt sheen, Chop. road. 


TO ARCHIPECrS, fc. es 


HE Advertiser, a good Drs an and 


Designer in EKectesiastical and Gothic Architecture, toge> 
ther with Italian. &e. aud who is well accustomed to the prepare, 





sande s Bacay Sees 
Ovnaburgh-street, Regent’ 





HOUSE PECORATORS &e 


VAUANTED, by a PAPER-HANGER. and 


DECORATOR, who has been used ae the best on a Eagie®, Ge 


SITUATION in town or country.— Address, Ai 
st West, Camder-town: 


TO HOUSE AND PSPATE’ AGENTS, ENGINPERS, Sc. 
A a You a 


W : 
SITUATION as WRITING or wee Ch BK, in 
men or ——— ing just left the Bi f Works, and: pos- 


secondary oo con sid mn on & permamency.— «Selery eqvecid 8 
sideratio: a Address, 
‘38, Bookeeller.. d-street. 


Castle street, (x:fo- 


ANTED, a SITUATION, by a Person 
who. has: w-tHoro kaowledge of building, 
either for the e whole or — [pared time: po! Bas had a veral 
years’ ¢ 
keoping~ Addrven, HL. B Nov 4. Witmot-atrest, Blovanbery. 


TO CARPENTERS’ AND JOINERY ee 


ED, a thorough practical Man, cons- 

petent to take the Manugement o number ‘im men, 
Pee the ioiners shop Ln builder’s oe —A pplication, by 
letter ty &ee to 


AZ. 40, Benny en enn oan 


B. 29, Colege- 

















TO CARPENTERS, JOINERY AND BUDLDERS. 
an aged 15, to the above business.—Apply, A. B. 
ttew, Rastoue, Oxon. meee 
WANTED, by Man, aged 21 
siTvarion, Ay Janet Shop, as I Raa 
Address, A, Dean-street, So! 


wen TED, to APPRENTICE a respect- 
ae < yA 
TO ARCHITECTS, SURVEYORS. AND OTHE 





RESPONDING CLERK and BOOK. 


ee Fae nn ete 
an” Danish wmf 


to-n ENGAGEMENT, at-a moderate 
service his acquirements would med 9 ae 
in. the inmteede Testim»ntals of 
given.—Address,. B. B: 9, Hoveules ha Rdtuees 


YOUNG MAN wishes fe tore CONSTANT 


SITUATION, being a GRAIN 
Pape nin GER, dad hate ook kno 
BR. Ne te aod 


» With nine 
eg tg Aye t Y. at Mr. Atwood’s, George 
pine A. £ pen hagen-street, ri Fk ie, Lives i, Georg = 


TO ARCHIT ROTs a "van SURVEYORS. 


GENTLEMAN, who 

to the manaxement of an - a the direction of @ 
prineipal, 1% desirous of aa — MENT, with» od 
veuenereiipy either by yaveh we —addeess, Ls 

City Newsrooms 


T) AROHTECTS, ENGENSERS, &c:. 
8S CLERK of WORKS.—A able Man 
ive Bh nny ee ee to M. A. N. Esgex. Cole 
Black friars-road. 


-J 
nginew ay met 7 Ser a forties 
ary not so much an 
to 7: per Tod or eeete citject e sood 


234, Oxford 





it 








<itiaitiel 





T'’ CIVITl. ENGINEERS AND <URVEYORS 


RESPECTABLE Young Man is in WANT T 
of a SITUATION as ASSISUANP rep arg ta ivi 


John 3 Moeceisn 





rANTED, 9 SITUATION, ‘by «Young A GENTLEMAN, who las served lis articles 
and ether _ thoroughly quatided b date oy eoys in ta with un architeos, and underersn ear = 
ties, amity Ag works, eZ a aking ou guna oo i pee “. A me rocure —— Gage 





Ps , 
Writer, ae, et Cet an areampesee to ovale 
ffaished maps sod plane rail 


pe ry mevery 
m~nt.—Apply, by letter, t 
Charing-cross. ~ 


parishes, ways, 
ee years exeouted' schemes | wivher 


VALODORE, 4,. Trafelgae-square, 





the giggle tiga , 


T LANPSTRVEYORS, PN 


fee MAN, aged 19, » having & Triow: 
forsbune a SITS wien deri 


Noo! alten te to ‘essence caren" a, Be 


Noriaud-roai, Nutti 





errs 

































































































































































THE BUILDER. 





__ [Suir 5, 1856, 











SURVEYORS AND BUILDERS, 


N ASSISTANT, wh who has a tolerable 


repare fin' cf drawi nw nny ag. on dig 
8 

% to au GAGEM. INT, and wishes to enter a 
Gericdee ia tue "profemion Stlaty moderate = hldres, 
OW ? 
DELZA, ont Mate of of Mr. sett Chemist, 28, Princess-terrace,Ca - 





GENTLEMAN desires. an ENGAGE. 
MENT with the rm... Isa .& thorough dsonghioman, under- 
st 00 — a good ie gp apy ge of con- 


wine et es quidess per Week. Preparing 


HA, Ofioe. of” 


REEHOLD BUILDING GROUND.—TO 





BE LET or SOLD, on advan wus terms, TWO PLOTS 
wy SD Ea eter postpaid WILLIAM 
wood,-—For 
LEWIS, 2, Craven-terrace, ig, BA a hill, Pad 

eorres 4 and other BUILDING LAND 
£0 se LET, - Wandsworth, Norwood, and Croyd 
Advances 7i made to a builders.’ _Beouritir ah also 
required for twe Ly of 1.2001. ; 
1,0002, ; 5501, ; and 8002. and may be " divided. Hed. —Appy to se 3: 
one 


HOLT, scien 13, Chatham-place. 
principals Boa. treated with. 


Fiero LAND TO BE LET, on 


Building Lease for ninet; nine eure, Money advanced to 
































Freehold to be Sold for building pur- 
See situations. — — at the Offices of Messrs. 
Won nGAN a PHIPsON, Architects, 3, Danes-Inn, St. Clement’s, 





USINESS _PREMISES .—Capital Manu. 

TO BE LET, with & or without House, 

pees vee Ss on minutes’ walk of Oxford-street and 
— A valuable op ity for 





in the a respectable tenant weuld 
i Introd got hy he ae & gentleman retiring.— 
H. A.C. at Mr. Creswick’s, 5, Johu-street. Oxtord-ste e——Adrem to 


Stab, wine’ ESSEX. — FREEHOLD 


LAND, within three miles of London, ex: 
landen and free of tithe, TO BE LET. on Lease, apg icrm 
DEAN. Au Auctioneer phe 
ALL, Bur. 


ears, in large or small plots, suitable for man 
of tian ing purposes.—Apply to Mr. W. H. 
Server Stratford; or to Mr. GEORGE POWNAL 
vevor, 37. Bloomshury-square. London. 
UILDHALL, 30th JUNE, 1856. fhe 


mmittee for letting the City’s Lands will m, eet at 
hall on. WEDN ESDAY, the 9th day of JULY next, at ape o'clock 











REEHOLD GROUND, CHANCERY- 


LANE.—The Commissioners of Sewers of the City of 
London hereby give Notic«, that they will MMET in the GUILD- 
HALL of the said ety on oes nag ts the 22nd of JULY next, 
at TWELVE at N reel “hg to receive PROPUSALS for 
taking on BUILDING EASE for EIGHTY YEARS, at a 
Ground Kent. certain PLOTS of GROUND, situate on the west 
side of Chancery-lane, and near Fleet-street. ‘Farther articulars 
may be had, and olan seen, on napitation to Mr. HAYWOOD, 
Engineer to the Commission, at vl ese Offices in the Gusldt Il, 
where forms of pro may also be obtained. he Commis- 
sioners will pegs * 2 a plan and elevation of the Heir app pro- 
posed to be buil be submitted to them for ti eir a saree | 
and do not bind themateds to accept an; 





receive PROPO SALSf for LEASES, in of several 
yy and premises, ae — of th - Fi Reger Estate, situate 
in Banner-street, Banne: urt, er-street, 
Coleman-s'rect. Hill-strect, and Hill's. our, Th Phippestrest Chapel- 
street, Curtain-road, Featherstone-court, and Princes-buil 
Featherstone-street, Martha's-buildings, Uld-street Tabe 

row, and Cowper-street. Plans of the property may be seen, and 
Sores of Tender ons, ween application at the Architect's 
office, Guildhall. INAND BRAND, Comptroller, 


ROUND-FLOOR, Hanover-street, Hano- 


ver-square, TO BE LET. suitable for architects or or other 
professions, comprising two front offices, and larve room 
yo _— as a picture gallery—LAHEE, 65, New Bondeeng, 
gen’ 











advantageous. Persons offering prepeenls must —— on the 

— day, — party whose Fhe time is accepted will be re- 
to execute an agreement at the 

ee H DAW, Principal Clerk. 


JOSEP 
Sewers Offices, Guildhall, June 3, 1856. 


REEHOLD BUILDING LAND at 


Norwood, Anerley-zrove. and Palace-road Estates,—TO BE 
LET. or SOLD, ‘eligible BUILDING SITES, in close proximity 
with the Crystal Palice and its me ot —At Hackney, within 
three minutes’ walk of the Victoria-park station, for ninety-five 
years, at F:‘RTY PLOTS, at ground-rents from 1s. per plot per 
annum upwards, being nearly equal to freehold. Roads and 
sewers on all the e-tates complete, and eg advances to respect- 
able builders, — Apply to. Mr. Mr. JAS AS. BRA’:G, Devonshire cilia, 
Rotherthithe ; at No. 98, Star-street, ce, 
cottage, Anerley, near the land opposite the Crystal Balace Rail- 
way station 

Also about TWELVE ACRES of FREEHOLD LAND, 

tithe and land-tax free, where any business may be carried on, 


O TIMBER, LEAD, GLASS, STONE, or 


Colour Merehants, Tronmongers, and Dealers in Building 
Materials generally.—TO BE SOLD, together or separatelv, TWO 
SEVEN-RVOMED HOUSES, in & ‘delightful suburb of London, 
finished in a superior manner 1501. worth of materials will be 
taken as part of the purchase-money of each house. and the 
halance may be paid by instalments, extending over a few ee 
to suit the purchaser’ 's convenience.—Apply by letter, to V. A 
Office of ** The Builder.” 


OUNTY of SURREY, near the Single Gate, 

Merton. half a mile from Tooting —To BUILDERS, ke — 

TWO COTTAGES are to be ERECTED, in a substantial and 

workmanlike manner, by CONTRACT, —Parties willing to give in 

a price may see the drawings and specitication on application to 
Mr. GWILT Survevor. & Union-street, Borough. 














TO PAINTERS oak BUILDERS. 
YOUNG MAN, who has been twelve 
Py in the above line, wishes for a SITUATION as 
HANDY MAN ; he would be found very —y in the paintin 
and lasing. and Tittle somes about, Can have good reference 
require? jection town or ccmntey: —Direct to to J.B 
No, 3, Reg-nt’s- place, Lanbensivtet. Chelsea 
™) ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, AND OTHERS, 
COMPETENT, practical, energetic Person, 
who is a good drau heamen, and well verse’ in construction. 
can teks oat quantitie: wn uires a SITUATION as CLERK 
of WOR or GEN pd OREMAN.—Address, ALPHA, 
27, bee ned reet, New North oxton. 
N.B. No objection toa country town. Unexceptionable 
testimonials. 
A Yor YOUNG MAN, a good draughtsman and 
tant, used to takin out oie. estimating, mea- 
suring. Be. 1 &c, ona who has had the sole management of a builder 
and surveyor’s business of some extent, wish-s for an ENGAGE- 
MENT in the country as CLERK or ASSISTANT MANAGER, 
Selary a watt consideration. The highest references given.— 
Address. H. A. C. Mr. Creswick’s, 5, John-street, Oxford-street. 
TO CARPENTERS, se &e. 
A YOUNG MAN, aged 22, is desirous of 
ENGAGING himself as I PROVER to the BENOn Sor 
Gre or Two Years. Good references if required.—Address, F 
flice of “ The Builder.” 
TO MILL-OWNERS AND MASTER ENGIN FEFRS. be 
N experienced ENGINE-DRIVER is 
OPEN to a RE-ENGAGEMENT. No objection to the 
country, or to go ab ddress, E. R. 14, Manners-street, 
York-rond. Lamb: th, London. 
TO WATERWORKS AND SEWERAGE ENGINEERS. 
N ASSISTANT, aged 31, wants a RE- 
ENGAGEMENT; he is he able to get out contract and 
working drawings. &c. and carry out works in every detail.— 
Kadren, A “.Z Davies's Newspaver Office, Edgeware-road. 
TO ARCHITECTS. SURVEYORS. AND BUITDERS. 
A FOREIGN ARCHITECTURAL 
DRAUG thy ie and SURVEYOR, a good designer, and 
well acquainted with all Oe quirements of a first-class Office, is 
open to a RE-ENGAGEM ferences and testimonials 
unexceptionable. aN Addrese W. C. 19, Bath-row, Birmingham. 
TO ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS. 
S FOREMAN or CLERK of WORKS.— 
The pcre, a thorough practical man, is desi ofa 
RE-ENGAGRM ENT. Has had great experience on public works. 
Address, H. F. H. 14. eeeeees Caledonian-road, Islington. 
‘0 ARCHITECTS. 
AS’ CLERK of WORKS, a respectable Man, |$ 
thorouzhly experienced in superintending architectural 





rocks, & Sestreus, 42 appa rege td er 7 Fa ie a tg to 
e coun isfac references _ : 
Cross-street, Blacktriars-road. Pe “pe ¢* 





EFORM FREEHOLD LAND and 
ene, By ae BALLOT MEETING for 
choose the Estates of the Society will be held at 

ihele HBA OFFICES, 147, Chea) ag (entrance in Foster-lane), 
Y. the 14th of JULY, 1856. Chair to be taker at 

SEVEN o'clock p.m. 


Any party who may wish to go into the ballot can do so by pay- 
ing the entrauce-fee. and a month's subscription upon the number 
of shares taken —By order of the Executive Committee. 





CLERK of WORKS, with twelve years’ 


r from his last situation, is desir f a RE- 
ENGAGEMENT. Address Ie Often of The Wenaee 





To ARCHITECTS, SURVEYORS, &c. 


eINERSHIP WANTED.—A gentleman 


© has been extensively engaged, both in _ tae 

oof) Bulli prpemetions for the last fitteen years. wishes to meet 

a PA ER8s oad He is perfectly competent to under- 

whe the Sdn ent of an office; to design and get up 

drawings, both finished a1 and in detail ; to make ut specifications, 

and to undertake the —_ rintendence of works in progress. He 

would have no objection to the entire management of the archi- 

tectura! department of a business, combining both the Architect 

and Surveyor. Address by letter only to A.B. care of Mr. WAL- 
LER, 7. Adelphi Chambers, John-street. Adelohi. 


ARTNER WANTED, in a first-class Stove, 


pate, and Furnishing |Ironmon ry Business, at the west- 
end of London, established upwards of thirty years. An energetic 
and —_ man, of business habits, accustomed to the trade, 
an ing had the control of workmen, pos-essing a moderate 
ail 2 of n not less than 32,0002. would find itan edvantageous oppor- 
ak As ofestablishing himeelf, me me repeiter is decirous of meet- 
ro) a pomeet who may be enabled to corey ae, business for- 
wn account in a few years. 
). ) stating where en , and how long, with As ty 65 infor- 
as may enable the advertiser to form some opinion as tothe 

cnersy. and ability of the ppplicent, may be addressed to X. Y, 

care of J. B. Watson, esq. 9, Nottingham-place, Wiwtend. 





ncipals 


TO BUILDER® AND OTH 


LAPHAM-COMMON TO. BE SOLD or 


LET (with the option to purchase hereafter), FREEH' LD 
LAND in this very superior and delightful locality, in plots, suit- 
able for the erection of villa and other first-class idences,— 
Apply by letter, post-paid, to A. B care of Mr. Evans, Stationer, 
&e. Clapham Old-town. 


OUGHTON, ESSEX. — FREEHOLD 

BUILDING LAND, on the high road to Epping, TO BE 

LET on Lease. one mile and a quarter from the terminus of the 

Loughton Railway, which is expected to be opened ear] = July. 

Omnibuses will pass to and from the trains daily.— arti- 

culars, »pply to rt TARRING and SON, Architects, ! 0. 26, 
Bucklersbury, City. 


ATTERSEA-FIELDS.—TO BE SCLD, 

the FREEHOLD PREMISES, in New-street, now used as 

a girls’ and infants’ school. Frontage 52 feet, depth 80 feet. Espe- 
cially adapted for a large workshop or manufactory.—Apply by 

letter to Mr. W. J. LOAT, Estate and Agency Offices, 13, Gunree 


buildings. Clacham-common. 
OLLOWAY. — Valuable BUILDING 
with liberal cash advances, 


GkOUND TO LET, 
respectable builders, admirably ge for good Villa Tea. 
dences, which are much uired in this favourite and highly 
respectable locality. The situation is most healthy. pos-esses 
beautiful and ie coerny views, and the access to parts of 
London easy. y in this neighbourhood lets and sells 
rapidly.—For farther | am Bc apvlyto Mr. GEv. CLARKSUN, 
Surveyor and Land Agent, 48, Penton-street, Pentonville. 














ARBLE! MARBLE!! MARBLE!!! 


PARTNER WANTED. WANTED, asteady, active, BUsI- 
MAN, one well understanding the marble ne: “piece, 
»asPA ears & deviate BA. BLE WORKS 
ene in the ovnstry.. ba ae, water Dower and ma 
fa seed ond ler, with good marble qua) jacent, 
ye ~ a — work, — fal reaniond from 2008. 
mente , +My sftin toll nen particu! foleee, Suns Be a 
ta to B. sen oe, Derby, See) cures 














E} IRM FREEHOLD LAND and 


eyrupine SOCIETY and BANK for DEPOSITS. 
Chief Office—1.7, 5, Datorite, Londen. 
West-end Branch omeeae. Oxford-street, 


Sir hove 2 .. Shelley. bart. M.P. 


Ie Kent Oliviera, oe M.P. 
eatin 
iiiism Doan ee ae, | London and Windsor. 


The Lendon and County Hank, Lombard-street. 
HARE: 
Investing, each sot.” ee Gubesriptions, le, per week. 


, each 100%, 10s. per month. 
x.—Sums received wa and 5 per cent. interest 


poate 


aioe 
ime Restate hes purchased three most excellent oti he. 
Ad alten, and at Croyd the latter 
pe . ydon, really a 


aan te profits of the first year t, there wase bonus deslardl of 
1l per cent. F the Sent you, ihere wass of the d depressing 
Pema ty ey ihe Society divided among ite shareholders 
.® bonus than cent, per annum, 





O BUILDERS, BUILDING SOCIETIES, 


~ pte cosking sites for whe erection of Villa 
Residences. —TO BE SOLD, about 24 acres of valuable FREE- 
HOLD | BUILDING LAND, situated on an eminence, adjoining 
the borough o ing, beautifully ornamented with timber. 
and commanding magnifi ent views. It has a frontage of above 
3,000 feet to fine roads ; eo a Sete within a few minutes’ walk sf 
the borough, enjoys all i its advantages, althouch free from a 
ety Tsai r particulars, apply to Mr. LEDIARD, Head. 
ne, Berky. 


INCHLEY.—LAND front 
Park-road, and East-end-road, TU BE LET on ilding 
Leases _ for ninety- nine with power of enfranchis-ment. 
Plots from ove to four acres for ar villa residences; smaller 
plots for ae d nese, and plots for ore in the village. 
Apply to 6 A. BOULN thie Avrchi itect, 6, Waterloo-place, 
Pall-mall ; or to earn BAR ER, BOWKER, and PEAKE, 
1, Gray ot Tne “square, 


vat desirable FREEHOLD LAND TO 


F LET on waition ae at ney an eeaeed, Biba. and 
er's-road, Clapham-par! or terms an rticulars, 
r. KNOWLES. i, Stpeeed. buildings, Gregoian. anely 


AITLAND-PARK, HAVERSTOCK- 


NA HILL, HAMPSTBAD-ROAD, land tax redeemed. — 
ral) i J 
able Bu JET. oe SITES upo ay the ove Bette, Tk 





the Regent's 








demand for ee in th ity, and the pictures iti 
of she propesty 9 ase the grounds ot tHe ones wg ng 
School, render le oppor r builders or 

men wishing dy les for themeelve.” For ee pad <4 ~ 





skies pertastt: and SAAB atti a fg ad 


: Messrs. WEHN 
DUWN, 43, ; or at the Se atinebed to th e Sch 





O BUILDERS.—TO BE SOLD, with 
liberal Advances to complete, the CARCASES of TWO 
HOUSES, covered in, at Surbiton. Also, TO BE LET, a PLOT 
of LAND, within a quarter of a mile of the Potter's Bars Station, 
Great Northern Line.—Apply to Mr. HIGHAM, 79, Farringdon. 
street. 


T° BUILDERS and OTHERS. — TO BE 


SOLD, by TENDER, the CARCASSES of TWO HOUSRS, 
onthe Thorntun Estate, near the Wimbledon Railway station. 
The owner will have no — to advance, on Mm morteags B * pate 
the whole amount 
responsible parties only wil of offer.—Apply, LE... to os 
JOHN PULLING, 34, Southamphon -street, Strand, London; or 
by letter, to C. D. care of Mr. P 


Fiiest CARCASES, or Houses in an 

unfinished state, TOV BE SOLD, and only a small portion 
of the money need ve paid till — They contain six rooms, 
besides the barement story.—. pp = at the Aberdeen (close by), 
Grove-road, Mile-end, near the 


TO ANTIQUARIANS, NATURALISTS. BOBLOMER, 
Gentlemen Amateurs, and Others.— Blackheath. ‘Ke 


R. T. 8S. SMITH has received ricer 
to SELL by PRIVATE CONTRACT, a ICE 

MU EUM we ROMAN and MEDIZAVAL. ANTIQUITIES. dis. 
covered in the City of London; Natural fares Koman Vad 
Seals, Caffre, and other implements of Wartare ; ibrary of of 
on the abure a vil Paintings, Prints, Household Fort 
niture, and € Th he purchaser can continue the Ngee 
the residence, eich | is situate about _—_ minutes’ walk from the 
railway station. —May viewed, and —_— had, of Mr. 
T, 8S. SMITH, Auctioneer — Surveyor, 44, Lombard-street, and 
Upton. Essex. 


MILTON, KENT.—To Builders, Capitalists. Land Societies, and 
ne a ween Acres of Freehold Buildi.g Land, land- 
x redeemed 


R. T. 8S. SMITH has received instructions 


from the trustees uncer the will of the late Wm. Harvey, 
Esq. to DI>PUSE OF, by PRIVATE CONTRACT, a very valu- 
able FREEHOLD FsTAat, situate at Milton. Kent, within 9 
short distance of the town of Gravesend ; 5 comiaing of See 
family residence, approached A @ carriage-sweep, 
like goatee, geutly undulated, and beauti 
belted with fine ornamental timber, walled 
kitchen garsen, and orchard; intall about wenty-one acres, 
having good frovtages to the old London road, and offering to 
capitalias and building societies an estate well situate for the 
erection of villa or cottage residences. within a shurt distance of 
the North-Kent and Tilbury Railway erations. —F due parti- 
culars and cards to view obtained of Mr. T. 8S. SMITH, Auc- 
tioneer, Surveyor, and Estate Agent. 44, ‘cahebened aaa 
Upton, Essex, where a plan may be seen. 


O BUILDERS and OTHERS.—Books and 

Accounts made up and adjusted, Balance-sheecs prepared, 

and Statements to lay before Creditors, on muderate terms— 
Apply to Mr. MARUH, Accountant, 48, Bedford-row. 























en 


H. DOULTON & CO’S. 


TERRA-COTTA CHIMNEY- 
TOPS 


Will withstand the action of the 
‘Weather and Sea Breezes, aud are 


QUITE IMPERISHABLE. 


Prices not much higher than 
Cement. 


DOULTON & CO.’S 
TERRA-COTTA POTS, &. 


Erected in London w of 2 
ears since, are NOW a8 and per- 
Feet as when first manufact 
Drawings on application 


H. DOCLE 6 he a High-street, 


rinTON and CO.’S ENCAUSTIC and 


other PATENT TILES, for Churches, Entrance Halls 
Conservatories, Balconies, &.; Antique, Geometrical. and Alham- 
bric Mosaics, manufactures of a highly decorative character, au: 
extreme durability, 8 = Tiles £ re and i 
Covings for Grates, Door iture, “Wh ite Glazed and Urn» 
mental Tiles for Baths, oie and tohen | Ranzes, may be had, 

















in great variety at their Warehouse, 9, Albion-place, Blacl 
bridge, London ; and at their Manufactory, Stoke-upon-Trent 
tattn 





ATENT TERRACOTTA 
arapets. on by cater 9 ul ons, Pinnacs id 
| somone iio Balasters Capitals and eso mee 


Paving, Facing Bricks," Coping, a and yh ogo | 


Shafts and ops, and numerous oth 
ASH) ELD, in Patent atable Tepe st 
BoM BLAS gO aia i 


ill-wall, sae of Dogs; and 
Padd ington- basi 


ARTS, VANS, WAGGONS, LADDERS, 


BAK KUWS, &c.—Price Lists for the undermentioned 








b lication :-— 
” eh > Carts, Vans, W: Drays, and Trucks. 
No.2 Whee and Ke 
Ne o iieor oe 
oO, 
G. ELL, 3, Tottenham-court, and 3, Palace-row, New-read, 
St. Pancras, near the Hampstead-road. 
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GUNUINE SEYSSEL ASPHALTE. 


ORSI AND ARMANI. 


{THE EXCLUSIVE SUPPLY OF SEYSSEL ASPHALTE (FRANGY) 


DIRECT FROM THE MINES. 


REDUCTION IN THE PRICE FOR VARIOUS WORKS FIFTEEN PER CENT. 
AND THE 


WORK GUARANTEED 


FOR THREE YEARS, 


Offices, No. 6, Guildhall Chambers, Basinghall-street, City. 





PATENT METALLIC LEAVA. 


rtant Works for Floorin ving 
to 1852, with this Mate: 


ORSI AND 


A printed List of a 


» Roofing, Covering of Arches, &c, &c. executed from 
may be obtained at the Office of . 


ARMANI. 


THEIR PATENT METALLIC LAVA IS FIFTEEN PER CENT. CHEAPER 
THAN THE GENUINE SEYSSEL ASPHALTE OF MESSRS. 0. AND A. 


oR THIRTY PER CENT. 


LOWER THAN ANY OTHER MATERIAL CALLED BITUMEN OR ASPHALTE 
Offices, No. 6, Guildhall Chambers, Basinghall-street, City. 





NOzICE: .—To: BUILDERS, MASONS, and the TRADE. GREEN MOOR STONE 


WwW NKSIDE, SOUTHW ARK, late in the occupation lof 
now put upon the premises,—P rice Li 


business, ond it will in future be ‘carried on b: 
discontinued Jt the very superior STOCK of all KINDS of SCON 


compe Brown and. ion Backs, who have 
10 who to solicit a 


SooTn” Dee respectfull. 
my poe on pore Mada 





Jf BUILDERS, MASONS, and CON- 
RACTORS.—OBSERVE!!! the CHEAPEST DEPOT 
in ENGLAND for MARBLE CHIMNEY-PIECES, of superior 
nality and workmanship. is the WESTMINSTER MARBLE 
GUMPANY’S PATENT WORKS, Earl-street, Holywell-street, 
Millbank. An fn ion of their superior Stock of Statuary, 
Sean Black and Gold, Vein, and other Chimney- iseee, Tombs, 
Monuments. Tablets, &c. iearnenly solicited. hg rade supplied 
with Slabs, &c. &c. A Working Foreman Wanted 


TO er MASONS, AND OTHERS. 
HE large STOCK in England of 
MARB ai ssi ay b Mabe, veined, oe dove. 


bl: black and Ann’s, statuary, serpentine, ve 
oer &o, nd gold,§ sare hill Park 


Bpring, and and other stone, in 
blocks, slabs, landings and nana’ ar orkshire 
curb, ed to any 








pods caret d and forwar 
of Rngland.— HOMAS a he ON, Marble and Stone Sa 
Mills, Commercial-road. co, London. 


B UILDERS! ARCHITECTS! and 
MASONS ! — MARBLE. — The Italian Marble Company 
call the particular attention of — Architects, Sculptors, 
and Masons to ete PRESENT low prices, viz 

ams in blocks of ordinary dimensions, 8s. 6d. p per foot cube. 





Sicil 

Anin on of their_well-assorted stock is solicited, at * The 
Depdt,” ie rat Millbank, adjoining Vauxhall- ‘bridg: e. — 
Apply to Mr. BAXTER, W 


Wharf Foreman. 
WILLIAM W. BONNIN, Secretary. 





Bren BROTHERS, Marble and Stone 
Merchants, Great Northern * wharf, Canal-road, King’s- 

ross, London, continue to supply the trade with all descriptions 
of Marble, in Block and Slaby at the lowest prices.—N.B. 


A good 
stock of Statuary Slab on hand, suitable for shelves. 





Lioyd’s — Wharf, Thames-bank, Pimlico, 
Adjoining Vauxhall-bridge. 


TALIAN STATUARY, veined, Sicilian, dove, 


Sienna, and other Marbles, for Sale, at, import prices, A 
resident manager on the wharf at all hours. 


TONE! STONE! STONE! — To the 
TRADE.—The apeni placein London for Portland and Bath 
Stone, Tomshire Land ne Steps, Curb, Paving, Self-face Slab. 
Granite. Pitching and Curb, Guernsey broken Roa: Materials, and 
every other doen tion of stone, at JOHN KNIcHT and SON’S, 
Devon Wharf, Mile-end. York tooled paving, 38s. 6d. per 100 feet ; 
slab for hearths, 4d. per foot sup.; slab for chimney-pieces, 34d. 
per foot sup. ; 8 by 3 window 6d. per foot run ; 13 ed 3 coping, 
8d. per foot run; box c eys (any opening), 83. each. 
Terms cash on delivery. 


TO CONTRACTORS AND OTHE 

ORKSHTRE PAVINGS, LANDINGS, 
STEPS, COPINGS, CURBS, SILLS, SINKS, and CHAN. 
NELS ;_Hare-hill, Robin Hood, Park Spring, and ever: in 
s Purbeck iy Sinks, Curbs, 
lags, Firestone, 
Bilston Grindstones ; ’ Portland Stone in Blocks ly 
Landings, & labs, &c.; Darley Dale, Caen Stone, Bramley Fall, 
Bath. ddlestone, Park-wood, and other Block Stones. Valentia 
Slate Slabs ay aS Fiates, Cornish, Aberdeen, Guernsey, and 
other Granites 5 arble,in Block and Slabs, supplied from the 
ping By bank-street, City Basin, and Deptford ; also direct 
m the po les by vessel or rail—Address,, FREEMAN'S 

HARE, 27, Millbank. street, Westminster. 


ANSOME’S SILICIOUS STONE.—All 
kinds of ARCHITECTURAL EMBELLISHMENTS 
executed in this beautiful and indestructible material, at prices 
not exceeding the ordi: compente, F 2» articulars furnished 
to Mr. FRED. KANSOME,. Whitehall-wharf, 

Cannon-row, Westminster ; or Patent Stone Works, Ipswich. 


ARKET- WHARF, REGENT’S-PARK- 


ASIN.—WEST-END pEPor for Yorkshire Paving, 
Portis and Derby Ston Pager lates, Sla oe Also 
Bric: Cemen Tiles, Laths, and 


P re Goods. 
and WOOD pavibe the attention of Buil eee Mosons, 
= ones, to Cals, Ces as_above, where everyth will bi 

at the lowest oon, Hesdotenee, Toler 8 Steps, cer 
ings, 5 by on the Seth notice. Country orders promptly 




















ORKSHIRE STONE. J HO MAS |; 


TILNEY, Stone Merchant, Tanfield-place, Leeds. b 
Boa: an mupply 


inform a, Servarers. and that he can 
direct from his Quarries, by water or railway. Paving, Lan 

Steps, &c. got out to sizes, on the most advantageous forma 
Prices sent on application, 


YORKSHIRE STONE. 
EO. VINT and BROTHERS, 


IDLE, near LEEDS, 
Beg to inform Architects, ‘Surveyors, Contractors, Builders. 
Masons, that they can supply to any extent all kinds of TORK 
|g ineluain Fuvieg Bramley Fall, Park Spring, Robin 
food, Harebill of the very best quali ty, direct from their 
ailway Stations and Ports in the Kingdom, on 
the or mnsaeals terms. 





VL Saooon aizene SLABS and SLATES. 
HOUSE CISTERNS Sink-stones, Filters, Larders, Man- 
of vot LARGE | DIMENSIONS ¢ for BREW GRIES, 


DeSTERNS of Lal CHING - HOU: and MAN 


ning: 
N or 

















roughs. 
Paving fo if Hallway” Seatons, Maithouses, Breweries, Baleo- 
meAIMNET S Pige Ba ‘honn 
tables, Uri Finals, ea intr Article of Slabwork, 
aes Flags for Barns, Outh 
Me Peldnntok SEVERAL FINE SLABS ‘of 70 
GOLLEN LAG AND SLATE COMPANY, : 
PENTREFELIN WHARF, LLANGOLLEN, 
T°, ct GRANITE MERCHANTS, PAVIORS, 
ALISTS, and OTHERS. —A NEW.INV! INVENTED 
— and substantial, FO RSALE. or asxictan ssisate wil be ba 
arry it out. — Address "ihe Inventor, SAM 
As ferign ne FOREIGN and BRITISH, 
for FLAT or ate and every description of PAVING. 
ne ROM 3s. 9d. "PER 8 «aye YARD. 
paar Builders supplied mph nag yes for footings and barn 
to JOHN PILKINGTON, Po lonceau and Limm 
Arohalte es reg TE te ern id abet ll Lou London. 
ines in A hig, 
SPHALTE—GERVASE FOOTTIT 
DON. Establish TRINIDAD. 
BRINIBH | teeny manufactured by 
fo’ 
ee oe ting forward promptly attended to.—. 
SPHALTE. — THOMAS HARRISON, 
his ks fi mak 
shan eallien teens enka ae BLobK AS a 
every descri 
h pain in tastractions 
bulla “praying. Pans oh of Asphalte oe Lm 
ee. Cambridge-heath ey ; and 
Sunderland Wharf, Rotherhithe, 


ENAME 
SUPERVICIAL PROT ok. 
LLAN 
AND 4 WHARF, SOUTH WHARF-ROAD, PADDINGTON. 
SYST 
EM tt PAVING for mi 3 dere 
Southwest beidpo-veed. 
damp situation: 
floors, with instructions 
rter of t ASYHALTE 
LIMMER. 
WORKS, ROTHERHITHE 
DOR tata sepusien ‘ BEYaSEL. — 
d best manner. or supplied wy f pone. > Tnforma- 
own in the m mane s uD os 
every kind of the above wo’ 
A a at tn — — Maphalte 
socieurel 
rwarded. 
alls, tullwor » &c.—The 
us te ey HARRISON, Asphal 
amt Wharf, Hackney 





ATES and GEORGE, 


CAEN, AUBIGNY. and GENERAL STONE 
CAEN WHARF, ROTHERHITHE, 
LONDON. 





AWD ON-HILL STON E.—Messrs. 
RICKETT and PERKIN are prepared to execute orders 
to any a for their —— admired Building Stone. De - 
where large a are kept, No. 3, Stone-wharf. Great-Northe: 
way Station, K at Victoria Stone-wharf, Millwall, 
Poplar. Bikey warried $0 suit customers for r columns, cornice, 
poe steps, led fers, —— cills, &c. Delivered to any 
y v or 
“This stone when Detter known, must come into extensive use 
T should think it exceedingly suitable for the London market.” 
Cc. Pama, F.G.8. 
Address, JOHN TRICKETT, Headingley, Leeds, Yorkshire ; 
or, SAMUEL TRICKETT, Victoria-wharf, Lele of Dep, es London. 
A large quantity of Foundation Landings for sal 


CRABB begs to inform Architects and 

@ Builders, and the ade, that he br a —_ superior stock 

of GREEN MOOR SAWN SLAB, about 10000 feet super. from 

1 inch to 4, thatis very suitable for head-stones, chimney-pieces, 

steps. &c. and it is very durable, and of a very fine texture, and 

prices that will give satisfaction mates given for masons’ 

work.—No. 3, bi pes = zines. Gravel-tane, wark, within 
three minutes’ walk of Blackfriars-bridge. 


HEAP and HANDSOME CHIMNEY- 


FIBCER— Chimney: pieces, fos dining and bed-rooms, equal 





























in appearance to b! = marl me - porphyry, considerably ander 
the price of slate.— seen, and prices had, on 
applloatt ication to G. ‘CUMBERLAR el the Works, 40, Bridge- 
Harrow-road, dington; or to Mr. J. PART, 41, Moor- 
Pate-street, Ci 
wo his SLABS of RAGSTONE, 


remarkably hard, 6 inches thick, and sawn on both sides, 
FOR SALE, 8 feet 10 inches long, by 3 feet 4 inches wide ; also 
two sets of mullions from two transom windows of Portland 
stone, lving near 47 the Midland Railway.—Apply to Mr. D. 


SLATER, Builder, K 
QUARRYMEN AND STONE-MERCHANTS, 


R A 
BATH. 


List of prices at the quis and d also cost for transit 
toany y part of the kings aor = application to Bath 
Stone Office, Corsham. 


PARis EXHIBITION. — ENAMELLED 





DE STONE OF BEST QUALITY. 


NDELL and SAUNDERS, 














SLATE.—TWO FIRST-CLASS MEDALS !—Mr. MAGNUS 
is the only exhibitor whose productions received this double 
honour ; also the Prize Medal at the Great Exhibition of 1851, and 
the Medal of the Society of Arts in 1848, This benutifel material, 
james ee anc ee durable than marble, is now ones its way 
in to the mansions of the nobility at home and 





to 
abroad, into the highest ~~ 4 ublic Lens ae well =. into 
humbler dwellings. The cost is immeasurab’ w that o 
other production that can at all compete: with it. 74 is i |e 
to a variety of useful and ornamental articles, too numerous to be 
separately’ spe cified, Fy ben Bnei are chimney-pieces ons 
stoves for all apart: plain and exquisitely de- 





~) COHN BAZLEY WHITE and | BROTHERS, 
MARBLE MERCHANT 
MILLBANK-S TREET, WESTMINSTER, 
Marble of all : and of best quality, in block and slab, 





Marble mortars, 

RANITE— — and Nelson 
Terraces at cee ant Sees fied by toe by th Hayter Co “i. 
pee nder oval rt Mr. G. r HOAR, Haytor 


.—For terms, to 
ranite Office, 4: Milibank-row, Westenineter” 


peep -—The Cheesewring Granite 


Corn: 
Se Portege OR TCT Ret 
we chee tetas New Weatealneter tt bridge. 


AEN and AUBIGNY STONE— 








corated slabs for slabs for the ne tone of Tootables, chiffoniers, consoles, &¢, ; 


\. ha, bagsietries ae. pilas Sas oamane vases, pedestals, 
brackets ; ge Ae billiard tables, iinings to halls. 
Hibules, and dairice Price can be ‘ar on a pplication to 
Mr. MAGNUS, 39 ne 40, Upper Belgrave-place, Pi 
.B. P slate work execu: ae a pape article to > the most 
extensive contracts, for home and abroad. 


GQLATE CISTERNS, Ayo. KS, and every 
description of Hote Cab Roofing Slates 
or Covering. pin fi NN APURDS Oe Deoeaiee which Sen be 
had on an ee Tan on be fo lower any other. Moats 
covered with best ky 1 Countesses with! ‘in a four-mile circle, 21s, 
per square.—Trevalga Wharf, Ratcliffe-cross. 


ALENTIA SLATE SLABS.— 
bine Weiyger gn Slab Com: ehsions and bapauetian 00 tenets See 

They have been been used at the British: Me N fa 
ode! See Oranance! orks, 


Dedtordshire and Hi 


Stand at Bight Sn. Fee’ 


-_ 





me 














Messrs. 
b street ; and 
y GL arien haere 3 at Messrs. Braby’s, Bel 


CkOGGon and 0 OMELET, 
Manufacturers of 
PATENT ASPHALTE ROOFING, 
BOILER, RAILWAY, SHEATHING and INUDOROUS FELT, 
For Damp Walls, and Lining Tron Houses, 
2, DOWGATE-HILL LONDON. 


O M‘CARTHY, CARMAN, and SAND and 
ee CEMENT oMBROHANT, Whitefriars Wharf, White 


a. frome are CA below bridge, de- 
freerea by the g i 


unscreened, 
yard or per jooks, lime, end old bricks. Dry 
rubbish’ delivered. per in ‘any quantity, alongside 

es. 








BUILDING MATERIALS. 
ECK’S WHARF, ISLEWORTH.— 


Builders oer ay works to “execute south: west of London, 
will find a good supply upon this wharf. 
every convenience for oe loadi 
into barges or ca: es. Portland, 
Block Stone, always in stock ; Land 
in Slab, Chimney-pieces, &e. Slab 
ramre ies. Timber, Deals, 


N.B. This wharf is very near the St. Margaret's Estate. 
NOTICE TO ROAD CONTRACTORS, NUBSERYMEN, 


and J. STUDDS, Sole septa of 


W @ the WEST DRAYTON. bo Hg Bs lately re- 


moved from No, 21 Wharf, Harrow-road. matte ae 


Paddington, have ae - "sale good 
tors supplied to any extent. 











For terms, &. Whee: 
ns pn had 








TO BUILDERS AND OTHERS. 


A! the LOWEST PRICES.—TIMBER, 


DEALS} MAHOGANY, and WAINSCOT. A large assort~ 
pared LOOR 


f ING and MATCH-BOARD- 
ment of seasoned Dry White 





a8 
and Battens, f ne 


in the best mann 
THOMAS ‘JACKSON, Sawing and P. 
road, Pimlico, London. 


OTICE of REMOVAL. — EDWARD 
SIMMS bess to inform his customers and friends that he 
has REMOVED his business from Wilton-road, en Si 
KING’S-KOAD, CHELSEA, where their orders 
executed as heretofore.—Please address, E. SIMMS, Kings 
Saw-mills, Chelsea, opposite Manor-street. 


DWARD sa begs to inform Builders 


has now on hand at his manu- 














Boantlings. rea oe to any 
list forwarded on a) asia inet SY aii na 
Peer factory, and Sa’ Savi wing, Planing, and Moul siti, ‘ooriag 
road, Chelsea. 


OULDINGS BY MACHINERY. 


ping, Sash-bars,{ Beads, &c. to Design, carefully 
packed an: bento al part of tn Country. -X Pattera List sont 
on application to 


SAWING, PLANING, AN GARD MovLDING MILLS, 








EORGE SMITH, TIMBER-MERCHANT, 


LONDON.—Address to No. 18, — 
road, Stockwell; or Jamaica Coffee- ‘os Clapham 
from the Lay PREPA RED Seater a" &c. from the Saw- 
mills. Goods in Bond for Ex 
N.B. sae & 





Crepe Fomine. fom 


OUNTER TOPS—R. VIGERS, 
TIMBER MERCHANT, Kennington, Surrey, solicits the 


ha ood 8 suitable for Counter a Tops, and — ne conmans 
of the London 
cartage free to any ok railway stations, or within 
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wher Sagot Process.-JOHN COUMBE 
The ahove presen, 
fim to: st Bite ey nape pe short he 
ey ame yeh pa pan T 
MA! 8, ny Lake's-grove. Mile-end-gate. 





GREAT REDUCTION, — — 


aoc 
aoe sttone,1al toa: ¥- Watowt 7a. Car pa. Cartage | 


1, Walnut-tree-walk. 
CORN TIMBER WHARF? and| 
Ons et ee BRIpor “OLD. "EN T-ROAD, LONDON. 
on application. 


Current fo rwarded 
near ARD MAY, Provricter: 








At tie LOWEST PRICES— 


Bn ge ‘md PUTNEY Gnatins the 0 the attention of buyers to bis 














ell-seieeted Stock of the various descrip:ions.of Deals, 
ing at the following lo po : 
commenet Dede. f9OU ..,csr0ccerrcetrrccerece am © per 120 
Bpruce ditto, from .....cccsccsecseceee aere 0 a 
ellow Battens cas Sib abn ob¥addbisdE560 i ° ‘ 
‘ abt Picorieg, ‘&eo, at ily i jin list forwarded 
on receipt of a yi delivered 
within two tlle ree ofcurtage:—Borvugh-r evade Southwark, and 
ALERED 26 ROSLING begs to inform his 
and the Building T he is 


goalies allow a. discount ¢ 15 Bon ges a5 _ oat prices for 


af large stock of 
Miciinz ca CARVING WORKS (Patent). 


jastical an: ada ban description of CARVING. 
joan ee | rey fee a Glogs ©) Frame, - ong spe. 
oes Belvedere-road. Lambeth. foot ey ee 


fiT's WHARF PATENT SAWING, 











ay ees and WAINSCOT seasoned 


THE BUILDER. 








(Am 90 —Da 74,768 
NOTICE. “thet Py 2 BONUS ae Lis gn 
ane paid bebweee jae the 2068 —_ |. cca and the 23rd of 
which m the Society 's . 
om quarters tee whi the re hr 





at the are 
The BONUS will’ be equal to a 8 Teduetion of 28. pereent on 
a Premium to persons du.ing the whole of the 
above pei 
Insurers claiming returns upon lapsed or cancelled Policies, 
they claim to bring the Num bers of t the Policies under which 


Crescent, New Bridge-street, Blackfriars.—J une, 1856. 
HE STANDARD LIFE ASSURANCE 
Established 1825, Commented Z Acts of Pagliament. 


GOVERNOR 
His Grace the Duke of Buccleuch and Queensbury. 
TY: sovEnpe OR. 
The Right ‘Seneusalie the Ba _— and Kincardine. 


MAN OF T 
_ The Right I Honourable the l Earl of # “Aberdeen. 
DINARY DIRECTO! 
Thomas H. Brooking esq. 14, New "Broad-stresk. 
John Griffith Frith, esq. Austin Friars. 
Alexander Gillespie, ~. 3, Billiter-court. 
Alexan esq Upper Wimpo! 
John Scott, esq. 4, Hydeteat ctee street. 
Sr Ss liphant, Cc. ~ 
‘ranc! » square. 
Maxscen Will Bios te mason, ons. E. 
Kesipent Secrerasy.—H.J vnes Williams. - 
Inspector oF AGENcIES.—William Bentham. 
EDIN BURGH.—3. Geo: reet. 
LON DON ,—€2, King ‘Wi -street. 


THE NEW BUSINESS transacted by this Company during 
1855 exceeded that of any Assurance tay’ United 
Kingdom, wad Sums peepesed for Assurance duri the he ‘ 
Andes i debshbnnasetanaiete ots Bama ao ope oh apenas 0 
A the Assu sphosgoceahenstaap lage bigs 711 


ces accepted 
BONUS — “Geclared on ist May. 1856, : varying from 271. 388, 
sot — a oo om cent. ybentaant assured. This was the Fifth Declara- 


EXAMPLES OF BONUS. 





le-street. 




















PLANING, and VENBER KNIPE-CUTEING MILLS. 7 ee 
moeicend tam tne Prone nt tnanmewnee(® | Date of Plo fae] Banas Aan | ocat 
Sines cl cen to exeote Webond a iewjes to their cans — —— } 
vw, 
Saeatie ta lauding Peary goods, ofter facilities bot 40 be optal paper ~~ ¥ ee BH —  #F. 
@isewbere. A large assortment of seasoned prepared * 3835 ..| 1.000 5e2 0 0 00 
match boarding, evige chumgndn heck of velabed tions, *. 1840 -.] 1,000 347 0 0 1.347 0 0 
«| 1.000 17410 0 1,174 10 0 
T. PANCRAS SAWING, PLANING, and 2 1880.,.| 1,000 640 0 1,064 0 0 
MOULDING MILLA, Cambridgestrect, Old Bt, B 
the Trade eo ket their woe of DBY FLOORING, | *B¢ neem ne ORELITURE OF POLLOIES. 


inch white, 13s. ‘Ca, per square 
l-inch white, 18. per 
#-inch yellow, Ms. Co, 
. deals, pl 


A liberal ‘discount roy 
of designs forwarded en sppiiantion 


TIMBER SAWING-MILLS, Belvedere- 
iri RnR ts Dat 
apts sther Tisnber, wien 


cir New Mill for Sawing build- 
to receive their favours in 
free rtigulars 


iculars will be forwarded 

mills—N.B. A erfal <p *4 4-3-4 
_ pow rane 

4, at 1s. 3d. per load. 


PORTANT to BUILDERS and 
une RS.—Genuine White 
» 2s. 6d. per retion Bolla Gil ee i.: 


lon: 8 
Fine Pale Oak Vers “7 
at EDWARD PRICHS Oil and fot pe: Warehoure, 
il-stnoet, —Hivery article for the trade at the 


T°. FRENCH POLISHERS, CABINET. 
ty = BKASS-WORKER3, ite ah considerable 
en pee in the prices Tg fh Bench police. nite 


remunerative prices. 
mouldings for exportation, Book 





gan be cut By t at 
j* 


For cash 
es toe 








Ib. ; 
rices. A net cash list forwarded 
on application to JAMES SLIPPER, 87, Leather-lane; and 
l4 and 15, Dorrington-street, Holborn, London. 


AINT, certified by the Government Engi- 
rsto be the CHEAPEST and te 





cers and Contracto 
ever dieoovered for wood and iron, price 35s. 
the London (Gunso Paint Company, D. 
tary, 29, New Bridge-street, Blackfriars. 


OLSTON’S TORBAY IRON-PAINTS, 


po stant the action iy the Atmosph: re, Steam, 


Ws ewt.—Appl 
ALKER, 

















Gases, Seadeas ve ps, and Salt Water ; also intense 

heat without blistering. "rhese Paints have been tested for five 

in Her Majesty" Dockyards, and two Official Reports made 

which testify that 62lbs. of Wolston's Torba: roe: Loins 

will e' Ny cover as much surface as 112lbs. of either White or 
Red Lead, and that they resist at h dette ree 

Fencp reas Pabile orks. Galvanized sand other iron. Mooting fing. 

. or Iron a), 8 
a r Ppt ee fo Bullders and 
ly or e be immense. 
cae nett ge TORBAY ere INT and ORE 
add ae to TON, at 


HS Beicham, 
Works 0 or i 0. 34,3 a obn-aeresh, ford-row, will have immhodiate 





A SUBSTITUTE FoR PAIN T. AND AT NS THE COST. 
row D or STAINS f or woop, 

tain, abr “t have 

the nearest 


am, sir, your 
’ “SAMUEL GRIMES, Builder. 
“To Mr. Henry Stephens, 54, Kuantan cteee, 
Samples and prospectuses free to any part of the ten: 


ENTS Poa pene tome tas of the 


eo. pay: ty trade, | 
Ae Aaa 
RUSHES, J. TEFFCOAT, from Messrs. 
Kent "8, m0 years Manufacturer of 

ore 

oes mn 

TD ercetersin canto 








holesale price — 
Sing et ha 
for COVERING ROOFS 








on Shy reco eaee ans end 


resolutions have been adopted as to Non-Forfeiéure 

of Policies within thirteen months pam the date ef payment of 
the premium under certain conditions. 

SELECT ASSURANCE COVE RING. FOR MOE ‘RESIDENCE 

PR facck 9 ded EXTRA PREMIUM 

liustbenaseabatelite to ‘this class at tige 


80 R. DER VALUES. 

A Liberal Surrender Vale ue is allowed after payment of One 
Annual Premium for Policies on the With Profit Scale, and after 
Three Premiums on the Without Profit es 

to effect Assurances are invited to examine 
these i: and peculiar conditions by application to the 
ce, Where the pron information may be obtained. 
5 WILLIAMS, Res. Sec. 
or Ss my pe th Proceedings at the of ist of 

pies e rt of the Meeting o 

May, 1856, are now ready, and can be had rv the Office. 


NCHOR ASSURANCE COMPANY, for 
LIFE, FIRE, ANNUITICS, and ENDOW MENTS. 
Ca} '¢ MILLION. ed 





alihenet Ane 
discretion of 





usiness, trap 
premium. == Risks sarmared. and Festimates 
THOMAS CAVE, Manas 


COTTISH EQUITABLE LIFE 
Pg lpr CE a Ady ITY. Established 1831. 
of the above Society was heldin Edia- 

barge fe anal MA The feopes by the Directors stated that 
= e number of policies issued during the year ending lst MARCH 
ast, was 63%, the sums assured thereby being 293,950/.; and the 

annual premiums thereon. 9.1200. 
The result of the investigation for the triennial division of 
profits was then announced. The surplus ascertained to have 
arisen amounted to 183,839]. which wholly belongs to the members, 
but of which one-third :61,27:d.) must, by the laws of the seciety, 
be de as a reserve for allocation at the next triennial divi- 
sion in 1859. 

From the Jamelning two-thirds a Bonus was d ae the 
rate of 14 pe per annum, on all paaeen « on_whie¢ = oe. 
miums had heen pa. not only on the sums in the came. t 
also on the former vested bonuses. 
There was left. in addition to 61.2791. of reserve above stated, a 
surplus of 13,6237. ; together, 74,9021. to go to the next — on. 

The Invested Funds of the Society amount to 79.261 
The Annual Revenue to ........ oye 
The Existing Assurances to.. 
wy of the report may be obtained at the Society's fiend Sic, 

St. Andrew-square, Edinburgh; at the London Office, 126, 
Bish epegste-ciress © Li AF nin; ane and at RiSTIN M of the Fm ad 

RCH IBALD er Riven TEL Canton Agent. 





soe 











HENIX FIRE ASSURANCE 
se rOQMPANY, LOMBARD@TRERT & CHARING.CROBS, 


TRUSTEES AND DIRECTORS. 


ead. 
esq, 


UDITORS. 
John H Peter Martineau, esq, 


jn mee 
SEORETA eis e we 
ARCHITECT r3 Sanvern Zohn She Shaw, esq. 
Soxiecrrors.— p mena 
ls fire are eed, 


oar 
any mores Sa prens. <p 
“faeces eis eo 
renewed within fifteen days thereafter, or 


will become void. 
Receipts are now a ‘atthe prineipal « Lombard.street, 
Charing-eress, and with 


the respective Agents throughout the 
LIFE ASSURANCE] ™ 


Poe 72, moon LONDUM, 
f_— home and abroad, for 


etapa 


wager 





5 Benet UNION FIRE INSURANCE, 


, IND. 
aNGINE PACKING. both round and flat, anc 
‘| for Hot-wat Vulcanized Rubber 








is 


He Mite - 
*Welli lington- 
Whitec pel. 


on Oxford-street, 
wee — of Soot and upwards, at 
mse te GILBART Gon cral Manager, 


HAS. MACINTOSH and CO. Patentees 

VULCANIZED INDIA-RUBBER. and GENERAL 

ANUFAGTURBRS of WATERPROOF. ATRPROOE 
ELASTIC RUBBER GOODS , 


Lpeeeeend oi 3, 





orany of 








uently adopted bot both in Devi i — an the saecnin of 


ber 
yf CHAS, MACINTOSH an and'¢ — Goods man red by 
CHAS. MACINTOSH and ©v, fosiensel wie ie manna 


ANCOCK’S PATENT - SU LOE 
a RUBBER TUBING, HOSE-PI 
ae 
f Gord of al sizes of er ee tte 
resses of miparior” make, ‘and improved Vuloanized 


three to fous fet mid 
Bfer i aha from :o 








Round Rubbe 
and Sein 


ovtiannnte 


Ru 





En ape 
shiek - Tava — Cushions, ona'3 Poonty ‘this ob 
A pt and attended to, 
wie pothe the M 4 CYNE BANCO 
ofan e Sanuberpary, 24 SMES. IK, Gog- 
D) rosin sear i of GUTTA PERCHA 
BING. got ty teen ‘made as to the 
ity of Gutta Percha gbing. me Percha Co 
Sth Ra rhavuoas ARVEs. Bank, YEN ‘ns IB, of Wicur. 
bon oo ony ag the Gutta Perots Tubing 
am oe % eilders, and other have’ latel "taeal > 
— it.end is not the since the 
fret laying. Gown now several years, and ve that 
is to be pantnaliy 10 tpe hopes Mek aap Wie acetal 
8. From it will 
ROSIVE WATER of the ISLE of” i toy tM, 4 
Gutta Percha Tubing. 
THE GUTTA PERCHA COMPANY. PA' BBS, 


18, WHARF-ROAD, CITY-ROAD, LO, 


OSE PIPING—WAITHMAN’S 

PATENT ¥#LAX HOSE PIPING will sustain a greater 

pressure, is lighter, less bulky, will wear longer, and is about 6 
pera cont. chee r than se! 7 ier hose pipe. Man ured 0: 





Ae GO. Be 
uality, incbes. diameter,and price per yard. 

U Pasi ie 1 2 2 
od. lid sid, 1s. 3d. 1s. 5d. ‘18, 7d. 18.90. 28. 2s. 3d. 93.64. 23.92 
Super-extra % 

8 inches, 


ly gee 
alte ali 


e hose is 
Uuion Joints, Seanth Pipes, and Tie oth ee 


FOUNDRY and SMITH’S BUSINESS.— 
LET, a SMALL IRON and BRASS FOUNDRY, 

sano yet ie A BU USiN ESS, in the country, i work. Fix: 
t a ion: coming in mo ; rent low.— 

ye og by letter. io A. B 100, Minories, London. - 


N old-established BUILDER’S, PLAS- 


TERER’S, and SLATER’s BUSINESS, within twenty 
miles of London, TO BE DISPOSED OF, with’ immediate pos- 
session. Low rented, on an unexpired term for nine and a h 
yesrs, The stock to be taken at a valuation—about 250/.—For 
further particulars, apply to CHARLES DAVY, Upholsterer, 
High-street, Watford, Herts. 


INCHESTER.—To PLUMBERS, 


GLAZIERS, and PAINTERS. won BE paerene? 
pare a BUSINESS in th e above line, ed upwards of f a, 
3 and the very convenient premises, — comfortable 
poor may be rented on moderate terms. The situation is excel- 
jent, and, from the capital arrangement, every means is afforded 
for conducting an extensive trade at least possibleexpense. The 
stock. which is very light, and requisites of trade, may be taken at 
valuation, — For further particulars, apply to Mr. GODWIN. 
Piazza, Winchester. 


FURNISHING IRONMONGERS, 























Lapp inty | BELL-HANGERS, OE EN in the &. 
TO 8 BE DisPOSE opulous ila , an eligible OO Ce 
Eooden les in es populous lage ceneon. ret 





with a 
increase of buildings isanticipated. I 
letters of 
Farringdon-st: To — 


RONMONGERY BUSINESS. FOR 
rhe 





Mr. Weaklin, Btettonet, No. 91, 





of money has been . within a few years 
wane awe ey ne pases. the 
fur gD we nag ccbead weer 
modern a ys cerry 
to purchase on 

mabe Byres for two years 

young men, who can command 
peaented of =roheding & belies which is of the first 
oa i) ao Meses PO LL of atilt farther 











‘de tdewen, of mercan' 
Te 88 than 10, to 





principles, ne partnership 








—— | 








apply wo Mr. 


° 
° 





